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Leo Baumgartner's Book is in effect 
a simple story, the story of a dedi¬ 
cated Soccer Player and the round 
leather ball - the very Soccer Ball 
that rolls in every country of the 
world - the most popular sport in 
the entire world - the magic word 
Soccer that brings Millions of Spec¬ 
tators to the soccer field every 
week-end. 

Baumgartner's career started in 
Vienna, Austria and he writes about 
his first training in a recognized 
Soccer Club: "As soon as I came on 
the ground all my tension and ex¬ 
citement were gone and I was feeling 
one of them. I had the gift of con¬ 
trolling a ball as if I had it on a 
string and could do with it whatever 
I liked. Naturally I kept it till I lost 
it, ;md never would pass it to a 
team mate. All the other players 
were astounded, at the way I drib¬ 
bled with the ball and went around 
them. I was confident, I was impres¬ 
sing everybody. My biggest dis¬ 
appointment however was to come 
when the coach, after training, 
called me up and told me that I did 
not impress him with the way I was 
playing. He told me the next time 
1 should bring my own ball if I 
wanted to keep it and not pass it to 
my team mates. At the same time 
he told me to come back next 
'I'hiirsday and I knew I must have 
pleasiid him somehow." 
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Foreword 


This autobiography is the epic story of a young man who, while still 
a small boy, set his mind on achieving his ambition—to become a 
great Soccer player. 

Born in Vienna, Austria, on the 14th of March, 1932 he had no 
privileges and had to overcome many obstacles, not the least of which 
was the destruction by bombing of the family home in Vienna. His 
mother took the family into the country for safety. Upon returning to 
Vienna after the war he set about his self-imposed task with courage 
and determination, realising at once that only by hard practice and 
training could he reach his goal. 

How he finally reached his goal is told in these pages. Had he been 
born in Australia, the title of this book might well have been “Local 
boy makes good”. 

He was invited to join a club (F.K. Rapid), and after he finished 
his days work at the factory where he was employed had to walk for 
one and a half hours to the training ground, and then get home as 
best he could. 

After joining a club he had two outstanding advantages open to him, 
namely dedicated coaching and superb training, and as will be seen 
he took full advantage of these facilities. 

Furthermore, once he demonstrated he possessed all the potential 
to make a great player he was encouraged by older men—both players 
and administrators. 

In 1948 at the age of 16 he was selected to play for the Austrian 
Under 18 National Team. Before leaving for Holland to play in his 
first international tournament every player was instructed, “to play for 
the honour of Austria and be good sportsmen on and off the field and 
be a true representative of Austria”. This advice should always be in 
the forefront of the minds of Australian administrators and players. 

Our junior players will find much to learn from this autobiography, 
and it should provide those of the older generation with much to 
ponder over. 

There emerges a note of sadness in some of the last pages of this 
autobiography. Australian administrators could well take a leaf out of 
the history of ancient Greece where the almost continuous tribal wars 
were forgotten during the Olympics, arms laid aside, and all tribes 
combined in joyous and sporting rivalry. 

I warmly commend this volume to all Soccer fans. 

Sir William Walkley, C.B.E., 

FCIS (Aust), FRA (NZ), FNZIA, 
November 1968 President, Australian Soccer Federation. 
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Boyhood in Austria 
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LEO BAUMGARTNER 


Since 1 was a boy 1 have been fascinated by the magic of soccer, the 
magic of the round leather ball. But in those days I did not dream that 
the round leather ball would be playing such a big part in my life; and 
that through it I would have the opportunity to travel all over the 
world. 

It does not seem to be twenty-seven years ago in war-stricken 
Vienna that I first learned to play soccer; the game that fascinates 
millions all over the world. 

Now I am thirty-seven years of age, and yet it is really not so 
strange, because I was already captivated with soccer at the tender age 
of eight. But this is the way with little boys in Europe who love soccer, 
little boys who love it as much as they love their families. 

Strangely the Baumgartner family has no soccer tradition. Neither 
my father nor my grandfather had much interest in the game, although 
both gave me every assistance as my career blossomed. 

I remember those days in Vienna very well, when at school we 
“pinched” tennis balls from the local court to kick around in the near¬ 
by parks. The tennis balls were all we had to play with; and we played 
with one eye on the ball and the other looking out for the local police¬ 
man who used to chase us. Playing soccer in public parks was forbid¬ 
den. 

Of course we all played barefooted to save our shoes because in 
those days shoes and clothing were hard to get, and on coupons only. 
The blackmarket was too expensive for my parents. Even so, more 
often than not, I came home with the shoe soles in my hands, when 
we forgot in the enthusiasm of the game to take them off. The punish¬ 
ment we received for the torn shoes did not make any difference to us, 
as the next day it was exactly the same. 

Two years passed and I went to a first class high school with a few 
older boys, my friends. We started to go to the local Soccer Clubs to 
try our luck to join them, but only a few succeeded and were signed 
up. One of them was Ernst Ullrich. At the end of 1942, Ernst talked 
me into coming with him and joining WFC 20, a local club where he 
had been playing for the last two months. 

I was very excited about this—to join a proper soccer club—and 
getting soccer boots and guernseys and shorts—because the Clubs in 
Austria provided their Juniors with all their gear. I could hardly wait 
for the following Tuesday to go to training. I did not pay much atten¬ 
tion at school on this day and I could not sleep at all the previous 
night. 

When the day came and we were ready to go to training, it was a 
walk of twenty-five minutes from our place to the ground, I kept 
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asking Ernst all the way if he thought that I would be all right. Even 
Ernst was a big star in my eyes. When the moment came and we 
walked into the dressing room, this was the first time in my life I was 
in a proper Soccer Club. A few of the senior players were early for 
their training and I looked up to them as if they were from a different 
world. A couple of Juniors were sitting on a bench nearby and we 
joined them. There I was, sitting lonely and afraid to talk or to say 
anything, but deep down so very happy. 

One hour after our arrival the Junior Coach came. I was introduced 
as a new player. The coach told me to see the gear master and to get 
some training equipment, shoes, socks and shorts, and to get changed. 
All my friends had their gear already numbered and all they had to do 
was to say their number to get it. I was never so fast getting changed 
and never again so fast since then. I was the first boy to get going. The 
coach did not say a word till then and so we went on to the playing 
field. 

In the meantime most of the Juniors had arrived. We were about 
thirty boys. As soon as I came on the ground all my tension and 
excitement were gone and I was feeling one of them. I had the gift of 
controlling a ball as if I had it on a string and could do with it what¬ 
ever I liked. Naturally I kept it till I lost it, and never would pass it to 
a team mate. 

I was picked as centre half by the coach and in that position I had 
to play, whether I liked it or not. I was sometimes running from one 
end of the field to the other without losing the ball. All the other play¬ 
ers were astounded, at the way I dribbled with the ball and went 
around them. I was confident I was impressing everybody. 

My biggest disappointment however was to come. The coach, after 
training, called me up and told me that I did not impress him with the 
way I was playing. He told me that next time I should bring my own 
ball if I wanted to keep it and not pass it to my team mates. At the 
same time he told me to come back next Thursday, so I knew I must 
have pleased him somehow. 

I had gained a place as a centre half in the Under Twelve team, but 
a little more than two years later, just before my twelfth birthday I 
was picked in the senior side to play as a right half. I will never forget 
that match as long as I live. There were more than two thousand spec¬ 
tators and I must confess I played very badly. I was shockingly ner¬ 
vous, completely overwrought playing with men, some of whom were 
old enough to be my father. I later learned that I was then the 
youngest player to play Second Division in the whole of Austria. 

After my performance in that team I went straight back to the 
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Juniors and there for the next two years I practised the arts of ball- 
control, dribbling and heading, and gradually matured my game. 

I was just fourteen when I had my first transfer from WFC 20 to 
Vienna Athletic. They paid a transfer fee of three hundred schillings 
for me. Vienna Athletic also gave me two hundred schillings for my 
own pocket, but as I was too young to sign a contract my father 
looked after these details. He also took the money so that I would not 
squander it. 

I played second grade with Vienna Athletic for one season before 
making my debut in first grade against Helfort as an inside right. My 
debut was a happy one and I scored two goals, but after another game 
the officials once more dropped me to the reserves. I was very disap¬ 
pointed as I felt I had earned my place in the top team, but the policy 
in Austrian Football has always been to rush young boys into the big 
time. If a Junior shows sufficient promise he will be blooded into top 
grade, then dropped down to the reserves for a spell no matter how 
well he has performed. I didn’t think much of this policy at that time. 

Unfortunately those were the war years and my father was in the 
Army, and as the bombing of Vienna began my mother decided to 
move with us to the country. So I had to quit soccer and leave Vienna. 

In the year 1945 we returned to Vienna to find our flat destroyed by 
bombs, but we were lucky enough to find suitable accommodation in 
the same house. We had a few hard months and things did not go too 
well for my mother, my brother and myself. Hunger, no money, no 
clothes was the order of the day. 

All we were eating were potatoes and peas and they were rationed! 

One day my mother sent me to the delicatessen to buy bread, which 
you could only buy for a seemingly fantastic sum of money. The bread 
delivery van was standing outside the shop and I said to myself, “I 
must be lucky today, I came just in time and the store won’t be sold 
out.” But when I walked into the store I did not have enough money 
to buy the bread. I started to argue with the shopkeeper and nearly 
fought with him. I was very angry. I ran out of the shop, opened the 
delivery van and took two loaves of bread and ran, with the bread 
carter and the grocer chasing me, but I lost them in the crowd. I 
arrived home and we had a real feast. 

After a few months things started to improve and I began to think 
of soccer once more. I went back to my old club, Vienna Athletic, to 
start again the career in soccer which I had had to leave two years 
before. Back at the Vienna Athletics Club many things had changed. 
The coach at that time was Carl Sesta, an ex-international full-back 
with the mighty FK Austria, the famous Austrian Wonder Team. I 
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became a member of the first grade squad. It consisted of sixteen play¬ 
ers and as I was only fifteen years of age naturally enough I was the 
youngest player of the squad. 

The training programme was a hard one, training three times a 
week, at a time when I was serving my apprenticeship as an engineer 
with the Wiener Lokomotiv Fabrik. It was twice as hard for me at my 
age, finishing work at four o’clock and having to walk from the 21st 
district to the 2nd district, one and a half hour’s walk. 

When I arrived for training most of the senior players had already 
completed their workout and were in the shower, or had a bath, or had 
already been massaged. Nobody could leave without a massage. When 
I arrived my training gear was prepared, with everything in its place. I 
felt like a prima donna the way the players were treated. 

Our coach Carl Sesta used to take the late-comers and away we 
went for one and a half hours. In winter we used to run in snow a foot 
high. It was a lot of fun and we used to throw ourselves into the snow 
and throw snowballs at each other; but we always finished up perspir¬ 
ing. The coach really knew how to get the best from us without 
making us realize that we were undergoing a strenuous training. The 
training finished at 7.30 p.m.; and then we went back to the dressing 
room. As I was the youngest player I frequently became the subject of 
various jokes. The older players liked to laugh. 

Every Thursday night after training we were the guests of the club 
for dinner in a nearby restaurant. There the team would be picked and 
the coming match thoroughly discussed. Usually when I arrived in the 
dressing room after training most of the players would have left 
already for the restaurant. However on one particular day they had 
not. I did not give it a second thought, that they were all still in the 
dressing room. They urged me to change, saying that they did not have 
all day to wait for me. I started to dress, to look about for my shoes. 
Everybody stared at me grinning as I tried to put my shoes on. It sud¬ 
denly dawned on me that they were playing a joke. They had nailed 
my shoes to the floor, not with small nails, but with what seemed to be 
four-inch long nails. I was standing there helplessly while everybody 
around me laughed, until the gear master came to my rescue with a 
pair of pliers and pulled the nails out. Rudi came over to tell me then 
that I was picked to play in the first team and I realized that the inci¬ 
dent with the shoes was just one of the usual initiations a young player 
has to experience, when picked for the first grade team. The team was 
not a strong one but we all were good comrades and happy to be with 
the oldest soccer club in Vienna. 

In 1948 the news was released by the Austrian Soccer Federation 
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that a Junior Tournament was to be organized, every year in a differ¬ 
ent country; and that various countries were to send their Under 
Eighteen representative teams. The tournament would last twenty-eight 
days, on a knock out basis; and each of the losers would be sent back 
home after their game. 

In 1948 Holland applied for the privilege of staging this tournament 
and was successful. When the news was made public in Vienna every 
Junior hoped to make that Under Eighteen representative team. 

The following weeks were very busy and the Coach and Manager of 
the team went to see as many matches as they could, until after three 
weeks they had a squad of twenty players picked to represent Austria 
in Holland. I won a place in the squad, this being my first big break in 
soccer. 

We came together for training three times during the next weeks, 
and as well continued our duties with our own club. The squad was 
instructed about the rules and regulations regarding the International 
tournament. Every member had to undergo a medical check to prove a 
hundred per cent physical fitness. Every member had to play the game 
in a fair manner and for the honour of our country; and be a good 
sportsman on and off the field, and a true representative of Austria. 

In return we were told that we would leave Vienna in a sleeping 
carriage, on Sunday in the second week of March, 1948; and that we 
would be travelling through Germany, to Amsterdam, Rotterdam and 
on to Utrecht where the matches were to be played. Our quarters 
would be in hotels previously booked by the Holland Soccer Associ¬ 
ation for the competing nations. Our group was drawn already and 
included England, Holland, Belgium and Austria. 

From the 12th of February to the middle of March it was indeed a 
hectic time. We were outfitted with new track suits and two pairs of 
soccer boots; one with rubber studs for hard grounds and the other 
pair with leather studs for soft ground. Jerseys, socks and shorts were 
supplied. We were also supplied with a gear case, presented to us by 
the Austrian Soccer Federation. 

So the weeks passed and everybody in town was glad when the day 
arrived for our departure. At that time I was driving everybody mad at 
home. I didn’t want anybody from my family to come to the station, 
because I didn’t know whether or not the other boys were also accom¬ 
panied by their parents, friends and relatives. Nevertheless I was feel¬ 
ing like a big man. As I was leaving my home I told everybody I knew 
or saw where I was going, being very proud of myself. 

I was the first one at the station. 

Later I saw the Manager, the Coach and the Masseur talking to 
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other players as they arrived. The team was split up, whereby two boys 
occupied a sleeping carriage compartment containing two berths. I 
teamed up with the forward of Wacker Wien, Richard Brousek. As we 
had known each other before it was natural enough that we became 
close friends in a very short time. I chose the top bunk in our com¬ 
partment, arranged the travelling luggage, and rushed to the window to 
wave farewell to all the relatives and friends of the other players. They 
were filling the platform as the train moved out. Press photographers 
and reporters were present and we felt very important. 

It was a completely new experience, being on the train. At nine 
o’clock dinner was served and we walked through all the carriages to 
reach the Dining Room where we all met. For most of us it was the 
first time that we had dinner in a Dining Room on a train and we were 
all very thrilled and looking forward to the meal. 

After one and a half hours the Coach went from table to table and 
ordered us back to our compartments to get ready for bed. Although 
we were sure that none of us would fall asleep on a train for the first 
time in our lives, the Coach said we should at least lay down and rest. 
Richard and I were quickly in bed and we started to talk about the 
days ahead; about the competition and hoping that we would not lose 
the first game, which would mean an immediate return journey. The 
rattling of the train however put us both to sleep in no time. 

On Monday night we arrived in Utrecht, the destination, where we 
would, with a little luck, spend the next few weeks. A special bus was 
waiting at the station to take us to the hotel. Much to our surprise we 
found the English team in the same hotel; and as nobody from our 
party could speak any English, it was merely a ‘looking-over’ tactic on 
both our parts. The English team looked physically stronger than we 
did. Our coach told us our respective rooms, and told us to be back in 
the hotel hall within the hour for a training run. 

Richard and I again shared a room and we settled in quickly. For 
me it was the first time of being in a hotel room and also the first time 
being away from home. Naturally many things looked very strange to 
me. Our room had two beds with bedlamps above, a telephone and a 
separate bathroom. While now it all seems normal enough, to me, in 
those years after the war, it was like living in a palace. 

We all met again in the hall and were allocated a bus. It was to stay 
with the Austrian team as long as we were in Utrecht. We were taken 
to the ground where we changed and made ourselves ready for train¬ 
ing. Our track suits in the red and white colours, the Austrian national 
colours, with big red letters on the back, AUSTRIA, looked really 
splendid and presented a colourful picture against the background. We 
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were astounded by the dressingroom. It was large enough to be a 
dance hall; with lockers and showers and four baths, all fully tiled. By 
this time we were so eager to get on with the training that the door 
was not large enough to let all the Austrian boys through at once. 

There it was, a ground like a carpet, surrounded by a running track 
covered with red sand. We had to cross the track on planks, specially 
laid out to protect the surface. As we were to play on Wednesday we 
thought we were to train with soccer balls. But much to our dismay 
the coach took all the balls away, saying that we would have a good 
hard work-out without seeing a ball, because on Wednesday we would 
see plenty of the round leather and then we would be really hungry for 

the ball. . . 

We started the training off very simply; to get the lengthy train jour¬ 
ney out of our system and to clear our lungs. The coach told us to 
have a good look at the ground while trotting around. It appeared to 
be greasy and soft, like a rubber sponge, and could be very tiring. 
However the goalkeeper was particularly happy as the softness allowed 
him to dive firmly in all directions from his goal, without risking 
injury. 

We worked very hard for the next hour, in fact so much so that we 
started to complain that our muscles were very hard and sore, and 
some of the players got cramps. Gharry Vogel, the Coach ignored all 
these complaints and continued with another series of strenuous exer¬ 
cises. Perspiring profusely we returned to the dressingroom. There we 
had a shower first of all, followed by a bath, w^here we laid for at least 
twenty minutes to soak properly and to relieve the tension in the 
muscles. This was followed by a massage for at least ten minutes. Our 
Masseur worked overtime and he really gave us a belting on the table, 
using soap and water to make the skin slippery. After that treatment 
we had no more complaints over the training session and we all felt 
newly born. 

The next day the Dutch Soccer Association organized a march of all 
the competing nations through the streets of Utrecht. We had to wear 
our national jerseys, shorts and socks and our walking shoes. It was a 
very colourful march, as all the different countries, England, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland and Austria partici¬ 
pated; with the captains of each team carrying the flags of their own 
countries. The onlookers on the sidewalk were standing three and four 
deep and cheered the various teams as they marched by. 

In the afternoon we had another training run. We did not work as 
hard as the day before, but we all felt really one hundred per cent fit. 
At night we had to be in our rooms at nine o’clock and the Masseur 
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and the Coach came through asking every player whether the food was 
good and about any possible stomach upsets or other illness. They told 
us to get a thorough night’s rest, and not to think about the game, to 
try to talk about something else, just to concentrate on having a com¬ 
plete rest. 

Richard and I went straight to bed. We talked to each other for 
another half an hour, reviewing all the different things we had seen 
and experienced throughout our stay in Utrecht. We soon fell asleep, 
hoping that we would do well in our first game, to assure a continued 
sojourn in Utrecht. 

In the morning we were awakened by the room service with tea and 
sandwiches. We were having an early lunch in order to have had the 
last meal at least three hours before the match. Accordingly breakfast 
was small but it was good. We walked through the hotel lobby and 
went window shopping in the streets of Utrecht, returning to the hotel 
by eleven o’clock, in time for lunch. A small steak and tea was all we 
had during that meal. 

After lunch we all met in one of the players’ rooms for a players’ 
meeting to talk about the game, about our positions and tactics. The 
team was picked and there were no surprises. My position was that of 
inside right, next to my room-mate Richard. He was also the Captain. 
As we did not know much about the English side, which we were to 
meet in the afternoon, little was said about them. Gharry Vogel our 
Coach told us to take the field and play for ninety minutes; not for 
personal interest, but for Austria, our country. If we are to win, very 
good, but if we lose we would want to lose the game as thorough 
sportsmen. Win, lose or draw, it would be a matter of being in the 
competition, of making friends with other sportsmen of other countries 
and representing our country honourably and as best we could. These 
words from our Coach moved us very much. They made us feel the 
importance of our first international game, away from home, against 
another nation; and we did not even know their language! 

But such is sport—Soccer! 

The bus picked us up again and brought us to the Stadium. 

There a match between Juniors was still in progress. I noted that 
already there was a fairly large crowd as we went into our changing 
room and deposited our gear. Previous to our departure from the hotel 
we met the English team again and both sides stood silently measuring 
each other. 

Not a single word was spoken. 

As our game commenced at three o’clock we started to become ner¬ 
vous, realizing now that we were to contest our first international 
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game. We went to the stand and watched the Juniors play for ten 
minutes, then returned to the dressing room and started to get changed. 

Everybody helped each other. 

The Masseur again did his best, massaging with various lotions and 
emulsions of his own recipe, and fixing bandages. Twenty minutes 
before kick-off time the Coach assembled us in a corner of the dressing 
room and proceeded to give us warming-up exercises. Five minutes 
before the game we were fit and warm. This is the way it should be 
before any game. A player must be warmed-up sufficiently, to be fit 
when the whistle goes for the commencement of the game. 

When we went on to the ground we were surprised by the large 
crowd; there seemed to be twice as many people as we had seen when 
entering the ground. The English team took the field first, receiving a 
big ovation. When we ran onto the field, led by our Captain, I felt a 
distinct tingling of my spine, running to the centre of the field with the 
large crowd cheering loudly. But I calmed down quickly, having only 
one thing in mind, to play as good and as well as I was able, to win 
this vital game. 

The English captain won the toss. 

We were to kick-off, but with the disadvantage of playing against 
the sun in the first half. Richard as centre forward kicked off and sud¬ 
denly all nervousness was gone. As soon as the ball was in the game 
we were just out there to win the game, through skill and fairness. 

However, already the first ten or fifteen minutes of the game told us 
that it would be very hard for us to win this game. The English side 
was faster, more robust and strongly built, more conditioned; and we 
had a hard time to get possession of the ball or to dribble past one of 
them, or even to retain possession of the ball. The English players 
were constantly covering us, running with us, keeping their share of 
the ball and we could hardly move without finding an opposing player 
pressing us hard. 

At half-time we were two goals behind. It was not that we played 
badly but the English side was a better team, perfectly prepared for 
this tournament. 

They had been at least two or even three months together in a train¬ 
ing camp and they were trained harder than we were. They were more 
professional footballers than we were and we had to realize that pre¬ 
paredness and fitness is most important in such a tournament. 

During the interval in the dressing room our Coach was most under¬ 
standing, and accepted that we were just not strong enough for this 
English team. He told us to keep our chins up and keep trying. 

I felt very badly myself. 
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My legs were so heavy it was as though they were laden down with 
lead. The Masseur relieved some of the pressure. We went back to the 
field for the second half, but I realized then how much there was to be 
learnt, to become a top soccer player. The second half was not much 
different to the first half. We just kept trying to keep the English team 
at bay, to make sure they did not score again, but we could not stop 
them and they scored another goal. 

There it was. We lost 3:0. 

We had lost the dream of another few days of luxury in Utrecht. 

Back in the hotel, though we were tired and disappointed we made 
ourselves ready for the dinner party we were to have with our oppo¬ 
nents, with their officials and our own. There were speeches and con¬ 
gratulations and eventually happy faces all around as we started to mix 
with the English players. We exchanged badges and pennants and were 
talking with hands and feet to make ourselves understood. Soon 
enough nobody could recognize winners or losers, and I think this 
brings out the true success of a competition of this kind. 

In the morning we packed our belongings, to be ready for our 
departure from Utrecht, the town that had meant so much to us. 

In Austria again things returned to normal, with working and train¬ 
ing and playing. I had gained considerable experience in our little 
adventure to Utrecht and had really improved very much; and by the 
end of the soccer season I was a fifty per cent better player. 

The Austrian Federation promoted the next of those Tournaments 
in Vienna and in January the squad was picked. Not many of last 
year’s players were among the selected boys, some of them because 
they had passed the age of eighteen, and others because they were not 
up to standard. 

I was jubilant to receive a letter from the Federation indicating that 
I had been picked again, but more so because I was also to captain the 
team. 

Our preparations started three months earlier—^we were just then in 
the winter months—and our training was at first restricted to halls. 
Richard my room-mate, and Captain of the team last year, was one of 
the omissions. He was already over eighteen years old. However he 
still retained his place as a regular centre forward of Wacker Wien. 

After four weeks of hard training in the halls we were brought 
together in a physical fitness camp. The Camp was situated in Schielei- 
ten, a little village near the mountains of Steiermark. The entire time 
in the camp was devoted to the thorough preparation for the tourna¬ 
ment. We learned tactics and went through a vigorous training scheme, 
designed to attain and retain fitness. 
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Our coach, Charry Vogel, was put in charge of the squad again. 
However this time he managed only the soccer part of our preparation, 
while the physical fitness programme was supervised by a former 
Vienna Athletic goalkeeper, Jonas. 

One thing I remember particularly was the correct method of walk¬ 
ing. While we laughed at first about such a curriculum we soon found 
the subject interesting. Jonas taught us that our toes must always face 
the direction we were walking, to come down with the heels first, then 
rolling the sole forward to the toes and swinging away. It certainly 
looked funny, but he assured us that this was the healthiest method of 
walking. 

We went on to running and sprinting, where he emphasized that 
arm movement was as important as that of the feet, always swinging 
the arms backwards and forwards at right angles, the feet starting with 
small steps only, but increasing to longer steps by increasing speed. 
This kind of training was new and unusual to us and we soon grew 
tired of it; but Charry Vogel always came to the rescue with a soccer ball. 

He kept us working and on our feet continuously. 

The entire programme of this training camp was mapped out by the 
two instructors—7 a.m. morning tea—11 a.m. soccer training—1 p.m. 
lunch. From 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. we were ordered to our rooms and lay in 
bed, sleeping or reading. At 4.30 p.m. afternoon tea—5 p.m. soccer 
training—6 p.m. athletic training—7 p.m. evening meal. 

After dinner we were allowed to leave the camp on our own; but 
the village was very small and at least thirty miles from the nearest 
larger town. Every day we were sufficiently tired and glad to retire 
early, as the next day again would be the same, a strenuous one. 

We always had enough energy though to play jokes on the other 
players. Rudi Wallner, the inside left, was a bit lazy during the day 
and we thought he needed some stirring up. We gathered all the sheets 
from our beds and tied them around us, and with a great howl con¬ 
verged upon him, tying him up in a blanket and letting fly with wet 
towels for three minutes. His roaring was great enough to make us 
afraid he would bring down the mountains surrounding the camp. 
However the next day someone must have told him who were the cul¬ 
prits. We assured him then, that unless he pulled up his socks, he 
would be in for an even larger hiding. 

Somehow Rudi must have found out that Karl Sturm our goalkeeper 
was behind all this. On the same evening, while we were sitting in 
groups, playing games or joking, we noticed that Rudi had been gone 
from the room for some time. Nobody attached any significance to his 
absence. When we were about to go to our rooms Rudi asked us to 
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come up to his room for a minute. After we entered he picked up his 
telephone and was connected with Karl’s room, asking him how he 
was, and he should have a good rest. 

We then decided to go to Karl’s room and burst out in laughter at 
the sight of him, he was black in the face with shoe polish. He looked 
annoyed at us until we told him to look into the mirror. Later we 
heard Karl screaming and cursing in the bathroom, as he tried to 
remove the stubborn shoe polish from his ear and his face. Rudi 
seemed quite content with his revenge and told us later, that while 
Karl was still with us, he went upstairs to Karl’s room and applied the 
shoe polish to the receiver. Then when Karl was upstairs and Rudi 
rang him the shoe polish came off on Karl’s ear and face. Karl how¬ 
ever was called ‘Black Panther’ from then on as he was a very good 
goalkeeper indeed. 

The weeks passed very quickly in the Camp and we returned to 
Vienna well prepared for the start of the tournament. In our group 
were Switzerland, Italy, Germany and Austria. We went very well 
throughout our games and gained a place in the Grand Final, to be 
played in the famous Prater Stadium. Our opponent was France. It 
was a rainy Sunday afternoon, with about ten thousand spectators 
watching the game, all barracking for us. 

As I led Austria on to the field I wanted nothing more than to win 
this Grand Final. 

We started off very nervously, but Karl in goal was in top form and 
kept his goal mouth safe and clear. The Frenchmen were desperate, 
not being able to score. We were awarded a penalty, and I was to 
score from the spot. I went about it calmly, kicked hard and scored. 
The French goalkeeper stood frozen to the ground. 

This put us ahead 1:0. 

We soon lost our lead though when the Frenchmen went ahead with 
two goals. 

When we went in for half-time, Charry Vogel in the dressing room 
inspired us with confidence, to fight back and thus to win the game. 
After ten minutes in the second half Rudi Wallner dribbled around 
everyone who came in his way and scored to equalize. After this we 
were jumping out of our skins to force the victory. 

Everything went well for us and Hans Mueller, our centre for¬ 
ward, moved to the right wing with the ball and crossed really hard. 
The ball was about three feet above the ground and seven feet away 
from me. In a split second I was flying through the air and headed the 
ball with my eyes closed. The roar of the crowd signified that I had 
scored and had clinched victory in the Grand Final. 
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I was lying on the ground, still not believing that I had scored, until 
my team mates picked me up, slapped my back and hugged me. It was 
very thrilling for me, as this was the last tournament I could partici¬ 
pate in. 

After the game, in the dressing room, we were surrounded by 
officials congratulating us on our win and we were invited, together 
with the Frenchmen, to Huebner’s Kursalon Restaurant where we had 
the victory celebration. 

After we had our showers and had dressed ourselves, we were 
picked up by our bus and driven to the restaurant, together with the 
Frenchmen. In the bus we were laughing, singing and joking, but the 
Frenchmen were quiet and depressed. 

After the dinner we were presented with badges and medals by the 
officials of the Austrian Federation to commemorate our win. The 
French officials also presented us with medals. Then the players 
exchanged badges between themselves, badges from all their different 
clubs, and all in all the dinner ended on a really high note. 

We were all together now, happy and glad that another Junior Tour¬ 
nament had ended. Soon every player would be back in his own club, 
to start serious training, because the annual competitions were about to 
begin. 
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Towards the end of that year’s competition, 1949, I had a visitor 
from the FK Rapid. He wanted me to join their club. I had not 
thought, at that stage, that a powerful, wealthy and well-known club 
such as FK Rapid would be interested in me, so I was very thrilled. 

The FK Rapid had many famous players in their team; players like 
Zeman, Happel, Dienst, the two Koerner brothers, Merkel and Han- 
appi. Hanappi in this year was seeking a transfer from his club 
Wacker Wien. As Rapid was unable to pay the fee asked, Hanappi 
would not play for eighteen months and then, according to FIFA 
Regulations, he would be free. He was so keen to join FK Rapid, that 
I felt honoured to be asked also to join such a club. I considered 
though that I would not have much chance to play first grade in such a 
team. However the official who visited me told me that the manager 
had been watching me for some time, and was sure that in a year or 
two I would make the big time with Rapid. 

The Manager of FK Rapid was Bimbo Binder, at one time a great 
player with FK Rapid and the Austrian national team. He was about 
six feet four inches tall and had a tremendous shot and he won more 
games for Rapid than any other player. He could shoot with both feet 
from thirty yards out, and goalkeepers were really scared of his power¬ 
ful drive. The Coach was Hans Pesser, formerly the great left winger 
of FK Rapid. My visitor told me that under such guidance I was sure 
to make good, and on leaving invited me to the FK Rapid Club Rooms. 

I went to the building where Binder and Pesser also had their office 
and I was scared and frightened about what I would say. When I 
entered the rooms and saw the number of trophies and pennants and 
cups, small and large, in all different languages, from all parts of the 
world I was so taken aback that I did not notice anybody entering the 
room. Suddenly Mr. Binder said to me, ‘Sit down, boy,’ and it was as 
though I was waking up from a dream. 

He told me that I had been very closely watched, that I had a prom¬ 
ising talent and that he wanted me to join FK Rapid. I wanted to 
scream out, ‘Yes, yes, I am coming,’ but I cooled down considerably 
when he told me that I would have to work very hard and live a dis¬ 
ciplined sportsmans’ life, if I wanted to be successful in a team like 
Rapid. There sportsmanship and hard work were the only rule. I could 
have promised him everything at this stage but Mr. Binder continued 
and explained to me the conditions of the contract I would have to 
sign. I would be in the first grade squad and train with the second 
team. I would receive half the sum of a standard player in the first 
grade team and would be included in every trip they would undertake, 
through Europe and overseas. 
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This was not really much of importance then to me. All I wanted to 
do was to become a member of this big club. I wanted to be able to 
tell all my friends that I had made the big grade in soccer. We were 
good friends still and one street played against the other as in olden 
days. 

We never missed one of the big games on Saturday and Sunday. We 
used to have our special position in the Stadium which had a capacity 
of nearly sixty thousand spectators. We were ten to fifteen boys who 
met every time at the same spot. Some of the boys would arrive as 
early as eleven o’clock, reserving seats for the rest of us on the con¬ 
crete steps. The main game did not start until three o’clock. Sitting 
there with the other boys, my thoughts had often wandered out on to 
the field, dreamin^that I too would be playing with all the stars of FK 
Rapid. My friends then would sit on the same concrete steps and cheer 
me on, because I was one of them. 

Mr. Binder told me to come on Tuesday to training and to leave 
everything regarding the transfer to him. In the train, I still could not 
believe what had happened to me. I was so happy I could have told 
everybody on the train that I was now a Rapid player. 

All I had to do was to write a letter to WAC asking for my 
clearance. In the meantime however, FK Austria rang the WAC asking 
them to clear me to their club, as they held a good future for me as a 
player in their team. When I was told this by an official of WAC, I did 
not know what to do. When I arrived home there was a message from 
the FK Austria, to come and see them in their club rooms. 

Between FK Rapid and FK Austria, both top teams in Austria for 
many years, FK Austria was the more glamorous side. I myself fol¬ 
lowed FK Austria as a boy, always being delighted by their particular 
style of football. Among the Austria players were such time-remem¬ 
bered names as Melchior, Aurednick, Stojaspal, Huber, Kominek, 
Occwirk and Dr. Schlaeger. I really did not know what to do. Finally I 
went to the FK Austria club rooms and there I met the ‘wise man of 
soccer’, of whom I had been told so much, but whom I had never met. 
Dr. Michael Schwarz. 

Dr. Michael Schwarz, the most exciting person Austrian soccer had 
ever known, was President of the richest soccer Club in Austria. Mr. 
Tshetscock, the Secretary of the club, introduced me and told me to 
feel free and have a look around. It would have taken me a long time 
to inspect all the trophies and cups, they were so plentiful. 

Dr. Schwarz told me that he had talked with WAC, my present 
club, and if I wanted to join FK Austria, WAC would give me a clear¬ 
ance for thirty thousand schillings. I was quite frank with Dr. Schwarz 
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and Mr. Tshetscock and told them that FK Rapid was offering nearly 
the same conditions. 

Afterwards Mr. Tshetscock asked me to come with him to his men’s 
wear factory. There he told me to look around and pick something out 
for myself. I was astonished and told him that it would not be neces¬ 
sary; so then he started to make a parcel with some silk shirts, under¬ 
wear and other very useful garments. When I thanked him and was 
about to go home, he handed me three hundred schillings saying, ‘Here 
you are, buy yourself an ice-cream.’ In those days I earned about two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred schillings a week. I felt as though I 
had won the lottery. 

I ran home to tell my parents what had happened. They would not 
believe me, that all the clothes I brought home had not cost me any¬ 
thing. Their value was at least four hundred schillings and as money 
was very scarce in those days mother was very happy. 

In the meantime FK Rapid had already negotiated with my club 
WAC and the transfer fee of thirty thousand schillings had been 
agreed upon. I got in touch with FK Austria and told them that I 
could not join their club. I told them that if they wanted all the gifts 
returned I would gladly do so; but they told me to keep them and one 
day I could repay it all to them. 

The following Tuesday I went to my first training with Rapid, at 
their home ground, Huettelsdorf. It was their own ground. The dress¬ 
ing rooms were divided into two big rooms, one each for the first and 
second teams. Above every player’s seat there was a cartoon, depicting 
the player; but above my seat the place was still empty. I was intro¬ 
duced and shook hands with all the players, players that I had admired 
for so long; even from the far away concrete steps, together with my 
friends. 

All the young players had to call those of the first team Mister. The 
gear master asked me what size shoe I took and also issued me with 
shirts and socks. When we went to the field we passed through another 
hall with a punching bag, skipping ropes, medicine balls, weights and 
many other training implements. 

When we came on to the ground I stopped for a few seconds and 
looked around for the spot, from which I had watched so many 
matches in the past years and had dreamed that one day I would play 
on this very field. Now I was to train on it today for the first time, and 
that was a good beginning. 

In the next few hours I found out what it really meant to train hard. 
We started off with three laps around the ground and I anxiously 
watched the big players doing their exercises. After running we walked 
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one more lap, joking and laughing while we walked around. Then fol¬ 
lowed three minutes jumping on a skipping rope, with a one minute 
rest to follow. The running and jumping really made us hot, and this 
after only twenty minutes on the ground. Then we started to throw 
medicine balls, each of them weighing twelve pounds. Two players 
threw the ball at each other. 

My partner was Musil, the reserve goalkeeper. He was just as good 
a goalkeeper as Walter Zeman, who was known as the ‘Tiger of Huet¬ 
telsdorf’. Musil was the only goalkeeper in Austria’s rich Soccer history 
to have kept the goal of the national team, while being only reserve 
keeper in his own cl^. 

We continued working with the medicine ball for another twenty 
minutes and then we were shown a number of exercises I had never 
seen before. My arms and chest started to feel the strain. I did not 
want to show that I was getting tired; so I just bit my teeth together 
and hung on. Gradually I realized how hard all the players were work¬ 
ing to get into top condition. I knew then that I had to work very hard 
to get into the top grade. Although I had started, it was going to be a 
long and difficult road for me. 

We formed a circle after the medicine ball exercises and our trainer, 
Pesser, showed us various forms of gymnastics which we had to repeat 
after him, bending, stretching, push-ups; all exercises to loosen the 
muscles. 

He was really going to town with us. 

After another twenty minutes the gear master came with two bags 
filled with soccer balls. He emptied them out and on a signal every 
player went for a ball. There were enough for everyone. Our trainer 
then told us to go around the field with the ball at our feet; to bounce 
it with the left foot and the right foot, to throw it up into the air and 
trap it, to bounce it on our heads; just keep moving and remain in 
contact with the ball as much as possible. 

As I was standing there I watched Hanappi bouncing the ball from 
one foot to the other, running around the field without the ball ever 
touching the ground. Suddenly he stopped, his right foot up in the air, 
with the ball laying on his instep and from there threw it up on to his 
head where it lay still, as though it was stuck there with glue. I did not 
believe such artistry with the ball was possible. 

I said to myself that I would have to be as good as Hanappi to 
make my mark and so I started. While I thought I had good ball con¬ 
trol I found much to my disappointment that I did not succeed so 
easily. I kept on trying and did not give up. After half an hour at least 
I was able to throw the ball on to my head, but it would not rest there 
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and it always fell off. As the trainer called us to finish up I was quite 
happy and thought that within a few weeks I would be just as good as 
all the others; because there is nothing that one cannot do, provided 
one tries hard enough. 

Mr. Pesser then called all the forwards together and the two goal¬ 
keepers and we had to shoot at goal. While I thought I was quite good, 
kicking with my right and left foot, I saw the two goalkeepers catching 
my drives as though they came from a little boy. Whenever one of the 
Koerner brothers hit the ball it was really travelling. I watched them 
and it was as though I had kicked the ball myself. For half an hour we 
did nothing else but shooting at goal. 

After shooting at goal we did a series of sprints, 10 yards, 30 yards, 
50 yards and 100 yards, and the training finished with ten minutes’ 
exercises. Then the trainer told us all to go to the dressing room for a 
massage. 

A few other reserve grade players and I had to stay back and do 
some more work. Thinking that I was dog tired I soon realized that I 
was not, shooting against a brick wall, left foot and right foot, with the 
trainer coaching me and explaining and telling me what I did wrong 
and how to improve it. 

After all that the trainer put his arm around my shoulders and said, 
‘Well done, Leo.’ I felt like being in heaven. After my bath and my 
massage I was really jumping out of my skin. That night I slept very 
well. 

Our second team was a very strong team and we did not lose many 
games. I was going well when a tour came up which took us to 
Switzerland, England and Scotland. 

This was to be my first big trip with a senior team and for me the 
biggest thrill was to be going by plane. As I was the youngest player in 
the team I had to carry the Masseur’s big case and it was pretty heavy. 

On the morning of departure we met at the B.E.A. Office in town. 
From there we were taken by bus to Schwechat Airport. Most of the 
players had been flying before, so I was continually asking them about 
the flight, how they felt and so on. 

‘Oh it was not so difficult,’ Karl Giesser said, ‘you may get sick from 
bouncing up and down, and you have to hold on to something.’ 

Certainly that did not give me much confidence and I admit it even 
scared me a bit. However when I saw all the other players happy and 
laughing I calmed down and did not feel so badly. We climbed aboard 
the plane and there the steward showed us the air vent, reading 
light and call button. We fastened our seat belts and once in the air 
I started to enjoy the exhilarating feeling of being airborne. 
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Flying from Vienna to Geneva, the French part of Switzerland, took 
about three hours. Some of the players started to play cards, a game 
called Tarock, a very popular card game in Austria. I was watching 
them and in no time the steward asked us to go back to our seats as 
we were to land in Geneva. 

On arrival at the terminal some officials of the Swiss Soccer Associ¬ 
ation were present, as well as reporters and photographers. Some of 
the star players had to pose for their pictures for publicity purposes. 
We were taken to the Hotel de France on The Boulevard. It ran along 
Lake Geneva and what a glorious sight the lake was. 

I did not get tired of admiring the view. 

Our team was playing an exhibition match against Preston North 
End from England, ^ommy Finney, the left winger, was their star 
player and he was the only one I had heard about in Vienna. Joe 
Marston, the Australian representative player, was also in that team. 
Little did I realize that I would hear a great deal more about Joe 
Marston in the years to come. 

From Geneva we continued to London. London was to be our head¬ 
quarters, and what a magnificent city London is. From London we 
travelled by train to Newcastle, Burnley, and to Leeds. Our team did 
very well but I never did get a game myself. I always was a stand-by 
with four other players. In a way I was glad, not to be in the team, as I 
thought I would be far too nervous to do anything right; and the 
English football was very hard and fast. The last two games on that 
tour took us to Scotland, to the cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
where we played against the Hibernians and the Glasgow Rangers. 

After every game we went to a reception. There we exchanged club 
badges and wherever we went we made friends, who took us out 
sight-seeing around their cities. As the language was a problem there 
never was much conversation with the English players and somehow I 
always remembered the game in Utrecht when the English showed us a 
lesson or two in Soccer. Still we were always able to make ourselves 
understood. 

On the last day of the tour we went on a shopping spree buying 
souvenirs and presents for wives and children. We single players how¬ 
ever spent our money on other diversions. 

This was my first taste of big-time soccer. 

Now I was determined to get into the first team. I realized that this 
would be very hard to do, but I wanted to play, not to be going on 
trips, carrying the Masseur’s heavy bag. I did not really mind so much 
about this as every young player in Austria had to go through the 
same routine. On some occasions I even had to clean the big players’ 
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shoes, although it did not happen very often. A player’s shoes were his 
tools of trade and he had to look after them himself while on tour. At 
home the gear master looked after all the equipment. He was 
employed full time to look after all these items. 

In Vienna again I had a lot to talk about and my parents were very 
proud of me. After the championship which our club, FK Rapid won, 
I still had not played a game in the first grade. 

On the next tour we went to Belgium and Luxemburg, all in ten 
days. I was told by our trainer that I would get my chance to play in 
one or two of the four games. Again we went by plane, to Brussels, 
but this time I had no second thoughts about flying. 

And I did get my chance! 

The team was: Zeman, Golobic, Mueller, Merkel, Happel, Hanappi, 
Koerner I, Baumgartner, Dienst, Propst and Koerner 11. It was the 
most expensive forward line at that time in Austria, as everyone of 
them was a representative player in the Austrian national team. 

We won the game 9:1. 

I was satisfied with my debut in big-time soccer, scoring two goals 
myself. Hanappi pushed the ball across to me each time, so that I 
easily converted them to goals. I was pleased and excited when all the 
great players shook hands with me after I scored my goals. 

In Luxemburg I was again on the sidelines, but played the second 
half. This time however I was very disappointed with my game. 

Returning to Vienna the trial games started prior to the commence¬ 
ment of the new season, and we played against the Wiener Sportsclub 
at our home ground: Huettelsdorf. 

I made my debut here in first grade in Vienna. I scored one goal 
and paved the way for another one and was happy with myself; but 
when the competition started I was in the reserve grade again. 

In that year FC Kapfenberg came up into the first division. It was a 
country club near Graz in the Steiermark. Their home ground was 
about four hours by train from Vienna. 

Director Ing. Walch, later the President of the Austrian Soccer 
Association, was then President of the club. He approached me, asking 
whether I would like to join their team. He told me that as their team 
was sponsored by the Boehler Steel Works, I would get a good office 
job in their Vienna office. There I would get enough time off for train¬ 
ing and for soccer in general. As for training I would combine with 
four of their other players, also residing in Vienna. I asked him to ask 
Bimbo Binder for my clearance from Rapid; and already the next day 
I received a message from Rapid, to come and see them. 
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Mr. Binder asked me whether I really wanted to leave FK Rapid. I 
told him that I was happy with the team and the treatment I received 
by the officials and players. However, while playing in the reserve team 
I had little or no chance to make a name for myself. He released me, 
wishing me luck and so I parted with FK Rapid, the team which gave 
me the first taste of big-time soccer. 

Now things moved very quickly. I received my clearance. I got a job 
at Boehlers and the President gave me a motor bike, a Puch 250 cc. It 
was worth about ten thousand schillings. 

The four players from Vienna trained Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday at a ground near the Prater Stadium. Peppi Blum, once a 
member of the Austrian ‘Wonder team’ took over training and gave us 
good work-outs. 

One of the players owned a car and so every Sunday morning we 
went to Graz. The ^p took about four and a half hours through 
beautiful mountain country. On the way we would stop for lunch, 
arriving two hours before the game. 

As this was the first year FC Kapfenberg was in the top division it 
was not easy to win games. However we managed to stay in the first 
division and I gained valuable experience, playing against many good 
players in the other clubs. 

Staying in the top grade we were able to make a trip to Germany. 
The sister company of Boehler in Duesseldorf, Germany, organized the 
tour. We only had to play one game, against Fortuna Duesseldorf, to 
cover our expenses. Fortuna’s goalkeeper at that time was Turek a 
member of the victorious 1954 German World Cup team. After the 
game we were invited to the famous Wein village near Duesseldorf. 
There we really let our hair go. As this was the last game of the season 
everybody had something to celebrate about. It was a very cosy place. 
German and Austrian people are well known for their humour and 
music and easy going companionship when enjoying themselves. 

Although there was a distinct difference between the two clubs, at 
FC Kapfenberg I had one thing FK Rapid could not offer me: a regu¬ 
lar place in a first grade team. All the glamour and the publicity, the 
reporters and the first class hotels, all that we had at Rapid was gone 
but I was on the way to success and enjoyed tremendous comradeship. 

The second season with Kapfenberg was a much better season. We 
were able to win several games and already, early in the season, we 
were able to avoid the relegation zone. I enjoyed playing very much 
with all the pressures gone. 

When we played FK Austria, then the champions at the top of the 
competition table, nobody gave us a real chance of upsetting them. We 
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met in the Prater Stadium the home-ground of FK Austria, and we 
went into the game with nothing to lose, but everything to win. 

The FK Austria line-up was: Schweda, Kowanz, Fischer, Stotz, 
Occwirk, Melchior II, Melchior I, Kominek, Huber, Stojaspal and 
Aurednick. 

FK Rapid and FK Austria had for years formed the national Aus¬ 
trian team and nobody could beat the champions. Austria played the 
famous ‘Austrian Waltz’ method. They pushed the ball around from 
one player and one wing to another, a game beautiful to watch, but 
also easy to upset in its rythm. FK Rapid on the other hand played 
straight forward soccer: hard tackling and no fancy twists. 

We were told that we should not let FK Austria settle down in mid- 
field. There a player like Occwirk, a player who comes only once in a 
lifetime, was the master tactician. His forwards were always in 
position. Also he had Ernst Melchior on the right wing, one of the 
fastest wingers in Vienna. He was built like a prize-fighter and had a 
terrific shot, left or right foot. And whenever Occwirk called, Melchior 
went like the wind down his wing. One could bet that Occwirk’s pass 
over fifty yards would be within three feet of Melchior’s reach. Then 
Melchior just did the rest, scoring seven times out of ten, really copy¬ 
book football. 

Our Coach Peppi Blum said we had to stop Occwirk effectively, but 
a player of Occwirk’s calibre is very hard to stop. Moving around in 
the open spaces it was a hard job for any player to mark him. 

I did not know then that this game against FK Austria would 
change my entire career. 

We went on to the field, the country boys against the team of stars. 
For the first twenty minutes we were simply chasing the ball, but as 
the game became older and no score was recorded we became more 
and more confident in the forward line. 

We were able to hold the ball and to hold more of it. 

I started to dribble a few players, and started to get somewhat 
cheeky, and dribble around them time after time. The crowd began to 
appreciate my solo efforts and I revelled in the applause. It was evident 
that this was my day. Another run through the defence of FK Austria 
and I saw the left winger from our team unmarked in the goal area. In 
a split second I realized that if I could get the ball to him through the 
wall of defenders we would score. I took on the defence, dribbled 
through them as though they were not there and with a last effort 
pushed the ball across to the winger, who hit it first up and scored! 

We were ahead 1:0. 
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That was to be the turning point in my soccer career, because 
supporters from both sides loudly applauded my piece of football skill. 

When we returned for the second half there was a tremendous atmo¬ 
sphere in the Stadium; there was an upset, a reversal, in the air. How¬ 
ever we only just managed to hold our lead having a torrid time of it. 
Ten minutes from the end, the master formula worked. Occwirk 
stopped the ball with his chest and Melchior flew down the wing. 
Occwirk’s pass over forty yards was spot-on. I closed my eyes because 
I knew what would happen, and true enough Melchior scored and it 
was 1:1. The game was finished but we were happy with the result. FK 
Austria though was^dly disappointed. 

I finished the season with FC Kapfenberg and then the dream of my 
youth came true. I was approached by FK Austria to join their club. 
The President Dr. Michael Schwarz told me that this time they would 
retain me: and I would be able to pay back the presents I had received 
before. 

I was given a contract and became a semi-professional footballer. I 
quit my employment and became a senior member of the FK Austria 
team. When I remembered that only three years previously I had 
hunted autographs from the players who were now my team mates, I 
was very happy. 

Our coach was Wudi Mueller and he only coached the first grade 
squad. The Captain was Ernst Occwirk. All Junior teams had their 
own coaches, managers and secretaries. The senior coach did not inter¬ 
fere with any of the junior coaches, but we all used the same equip¬ 
ment. 

The Juniors had their own dressing rooms, showers and gearmasters 
and there were six teams from Under-Ten to Under-Eighteen. Their 
competitions were exactly the same as that of the Seniors and the 
rivalry between the two Vienna Giants FK Austria and FK Rapid was 
the same right through the ranks. 

Our home ground had three training grounds adjacent to it. While 
the Seniors trained from 9 a.m. to 12 noon in the morning, the Juniors 
had the three grounds in the afternoon. They played Saturday and 
Sunday mornings. There were always good crowds of about two and 
three thousand in attendance when the Juniors played, cheering them 
on. 

Sometimes some of the senior players came down to watch the 
junior’s game and took one or two boys home for lunch. The boys 
were very proud of this, accompanying the senior players in the after¬ 
noon to the ground to watch the big game. 

Every junior player received ground tickets to go to training and to 
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the matches on Sundays. Perhaps they were somewhat spoilt. But it 
was important for the club to foster junior soccer, as no club could 
possibly exist without its junior teams. 

FK Austria was famous for their care and attention to junior mat¬ 
ters, especially Charry Vogel. It was said of him that he was born to 
be a coach, particularly for juniors. He was known to spend up to two 
hours with a single boy, showing him the art and craft of soccer in a 
most comprehensive way. 

Every year FK Austria used to have their Christmas Party. It was 
for all their teams combined and was usually held early in December 
because the senior team always went on overseas tours during the 
Christmas period. The party was held in a first-class restaurant and 
everyone in the club would be there from the President, Coaches, 
Gearmasters down to the Juniors. Everyone received a present. For the 
Juniors there would be the club tie with Austria colours, or a shirt; for 
the Seniors there would be an envelope with a sizeable cheque. 

Dr. Schwarz would make the official speech, calling all his players 
‘his children’. A distinguished man. Dr. Schwarz had spent all his time 
with FK Austria, from early boyhood. 

Our training schedule called for three trainings a week, and some¬ 
times we even had to train on Saturday mornings, attending for a light 
work-out and massage. We were really well looked after and spoilt; 
and it was a thrill for me to be actively engaged in it all. 

Now I did not mind playing second grade, because I had players 
like Melchior, Kominek, Huber, Stojaspal, Kowanz, Stolz and Occwirk 
to look up to; at that time the cream of soccer in Austria. I knew that 
I still had a lot to learn to reach the standard of these players. I was 
content to be in such a team and I was always confident that I would 
make the first grade. 

My first trip with Austria took me to France. There we played three 
matches, at Rouen, Rheims and Paris. At every point of the journey 
all our players were greeted as though they were local celebrities. 
Travelling with them I always had the distinct feeling that it must be 
simply wonderful to be known all over the world, like these players 
were. I was looking forward to seeing our team play, because it was 
always a pleasure to watch them. 

The first game was against Rheims and the two players to watch 
were Louis Fountain and Kopa, members of the French national team. 
Kopa later played two seasons with Real Madrid. The Stadium was 
packed to capacity and it was a beautiful day. FK Austria won in the 
end, but it was a hard struggle. The better class football of our team 
made all the difference. 
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After the game the French team wanted to buy Ernst Stojaspal, 
hoping that he would transfer to Rheims. It was reported that the 
French officials were willing to pay his weight in gold for him, but the 
Austrian Soccer Association ruling was that any player under the age 
of twenty-eight could not leave the country, and so Stojaspal was not 
eligible for a transfer. 

In Rouen, Ernst Melchior played a brilliant game and consequently 
was offered a contract by the French club. I had to play in the second 
half of the game because the team was leading at that stage, and 
Coach Mueller wanted 4 ^ rest some of the star players. 

I played quite well and made only a few errors. 

We were well paid on these trips. We could draw advances from our 
tour manager and he made the deductions from the pay we received at 
home in Vienna. There was such a lot to see in the shops that I was 
very busy buying souvenirs and presents. In fact so much so, that our 
team manager said that if I carried on like I was I would have to pay 
money back to the club, on my return to Vienna. I did not receive as 
much as the other players, as I was not a standard player; but for me 
the most important thing was to be on the tour with such a famous 
team. 

After we returned home Ernst Melchior accepted the offer from 
Rouen and left shortly afterwards. He was well into his thirties and 
therefore was not under the Federation rule. 

With his departure the position of right-winger became vacant and I 
got my chance. However I have never been very keen on playing on 
the right wing. The officials realized that it would be hard to fill the 
position left vacant by such a player as Ernst Melchior. I was in the 
team but with mixed success, changing frequently with Kominek; but 
he too could not fill the right wing spot. So I was in and out of the 
team for some time. 

Every year at Easter FK Rapid and FK Austria played the two top 
teams from Hungary. We travelled to Budapest by bus. It was only a 
distance of about five hours. We played there on Saturday and 
returned the same day and played the return matches in the Prater Sta¬ 
dium in Vienna on Easter Monday. This Tournament was very popu¬ 
lar, as a number of the Hungarian players were well-known; men such 
as Grosisz, Boszik, Puskas, Hidekuiti, Koszic, Sandor, Feneveszi, 
Lorand, Budai and others. 

In Budapest we played in the Honved Stadium. It was a wonderful 
modern sporting arena; with showers, baths, hot and cold water pools, 
massage rooms, doctor’s rooms and seating accommodation for about 
ninety thousand spectators! 
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The ground was like a carpet, but the games were very hard, as 
there was always a close rivalry between the Hungarian and Austrian 
schools and methods of playing soccer. 

At the end of this season we went travelling again, this time to 
Egypt, playing in Alexandria, Cairo and Port Said, then on to Istanbul 
and Ankara in Turkey. 

In Istanbul we stayed on a little island, in a large hotel. The owner 
was a good friend of our President. 

As this was the off-season for tourists we had the whole hotel to 
ourselves and enjoyed the stay accordingly. We celebrated New Year’s 
Eve in the hotel and the Coach allowed us to stay up late, to have a 
few drinks. It was a very memorable night for me. As I was still the 
youngest player in the team I was the object of everybody’s attention. 
Drinks flowed freely, and after a while I was really ‘stoned’ and did 
not know what was happening to me. Then the other players took me 
up to my room and put me to bed. The next day I received a roasting 
from the Coach, accusing me of behaving badly on a soccer tour. I did 
not want to blame anyone even though I knew who was behind it all. 

It was all in good fun. 

The standard of soccer not being very high in Egypt and Turkey we 
were able to win eleven out of the twelve games we played on that trip. 

On all these trips we usually bought many presents and other items 
not available in Europe, least of all in Austria. 

In 1954 I met my future wife Helen, a keen soccer follower, and my 
first big overseas trip was to come at Christmas the same year. It was 
to be to South America. 

We left Vienna on the 20th of December, 1954 on a trip that was to 
take us to Brazil, Argentine, Uruquay and Peru. We left Vienna by 
KLM, Helen accompanying me to the airport. We took off and flew 
via Zurich, Dakar, and on to Rio de Janeiro, and what a sight it was, 
landing in Rio. The pilot made a low sweep over Copacabana, the 
famous beach, and flew close to the Sugar Loaf Mountain. We only 
stayed in Rio long enough to catch another plane to Buenos Aires, 
Argentine. 

In Bueno Aires the climate was very hard on us, as we had left in 
the depth of winter and Buenos Aires was sweltering in summer heat. 
It was sticky, humid weather and close to 100° Fahrenheit; but we 
quickly grew to like this beautiful city. 

We had been told that all games in South America would be hard 
and difficult and that we had to prepare ourselves accordingly, and that 
everything else was to be tabu. We trained very hard therefore and 
gradually became used to the climate. 
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Whenever we went to the ground to train I was constantly surprised 
to see how many people were present. It seemed that nobody had 
to work in Argentine. We were told that as many as five or six 
thousand people would attend the daily training sessions of both teams. 

Our first game in Buenos Aires was against the very popular Club 
Interpedente. 

At our training sessions we were watched by very critical eyes; but 
also at the training ^ssions I saw the real artistry of soccer for the first 
time. The South Americans handled the ball as though they were born 
with it. Their expertise was something to marvel at, bouncing the ball 
with their right foot, their left foot, left shoulder, right shoulder, on 
their head; we simply could not believe our own eyes. Everytime one 
of their players turned on some of this skill the crowd became excited 
and wild, with screams and roars of applause. At first we felt awkward 
against such players; but we said to ourselves the goals would decide 
the game. 

We finished our training session the day before the game and the 
Coach gave us the evening off. We thought we would go to the picture 
shows but we had to be home at half-past eleven. After dinner some of 
us set off, while the others remained in the hotel, playing cards or visit¬ 
ing friends. Three of us left the hotel and were astounded to see people 
walking in the middle of the road, with cars passing dangerously 
around them, sounding their horns. People jumped in all directions and 
then carried on again as though nothing had happened. They would 
sing and talk with their hands and feet; and after a while we began to 
enjoy this carefree atmosphere. 

It was a hot and humid night and we knew that the movies were all 
advertised as air-conditioned. We wanted to cool off for two hours 
then return to the hotel for a good rest. We went to see a cowboy 
picture but after only ten minutes the spectators started to scream, 
almost fighting in unison with the action on the screen. They really 
lived that film through. Every action of the hero was greeted with wild 
applause and every action of the villain loudly hooted, bringing about 
arguments among the spectators. 

We could not stand the noise and left hurriedly, returning to the 
hotel where most of the players were already assembled. The Masseur 
then took two players at a time to their room for a massage. The rest 
of us sat in the card game each time two more players left. At eleven 
o’clock we had all had our massage and were in bed. We were to play 
our first game in South America on the following night. 

In the morning we had breakfast in bed at nine o’clock, with lunch 
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at two in the afternoon to follow. The unusual heat made everybody 
drowsy and we did not have very good appetites. 

In the morning we went for a walk through Buenos Aires. There we 
saw the reason South America is so famous for its high standard of 
soccer. People sitting on the pavement were cheering the youngsters on 
as they played, applauding loudly at every successful trick. One boy 
marked up the score with a piece of chalk next to the goal every time 
a goal was scored. We stopped and watched in amazement what those 
boys could do with a ball. It was not really a soccer ball at all but 
consisted of a bundle of sewn up rags held together with string. It was 
anything but round but those boys really made it roll. There was even 
a referee, somebody from the crowd just walked in and away they 
went. They played flat out, wearing a motley of shoes, torn sandshoes, 
casuals, boots and other unrecognizable walking gear. 

It did not take very long before the kids recognized us and showed 
us with their hands by how much we would lose the match that night. 
Certainly it proved how popular soccer was in those parts of the 
world. 

Our Coach called us away from this remarkable street exhibition 
and we went back to our hotel. We had visitors, mainly officials from 
the Club Interpendente, our opponents. They asked whether we were 
satisfied with the hotel and were fit for the match. 

At two o’clock we had lunch and then went to our rooms and 
rested, reading or sleeping, but not playing cards, or walking around. 
The rest was very important. At five o’clock the Masseur went from 
room to room preparing each player; then we had tea and toast and at 
six the bus arrived. 

We had become accustomed to the kids being around us constantly; 
but we really got a shock when we went outside the hotel. The bus was 
completely filled with people. They all wanted to go to the match on 
the cheap. 

Our driver assured us he would settle the matter. 

He went into the back of the bus and chased all the uninvited guests 
out the front, then asked us to get in quickly while he locked the 
doors. After twenty minutes and many swear words and arguments we 
were ready to leave. 

The boys outside however were not easy to lose. They kept running 
next to the bus and it could not go very fast as this was peak hour and 
the traffic was thick. Fortunately the ground was only half an hour’s 
walk from our hotel. At the ground things were even worse, with every¬ 
body milling around the bus, trying to get a glimpse of us. Near the 
gate the police, on horseback and on foot, formed a circle around the 
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bus and we went through a high wire fence to the dressing rooms 
leaving many disappointed faces behind us. 

We wanted to bring a few of the boys in; but the driver said the 
kids were so smart, they would find a way into the Stadium and it 
would not cost therm very much, if anything. 

We were quite shaken by this experience and it took us some time 
to calm down. As we had enough time left we had a look at the 
ground by night. The whole playing area was surrounded by a high 
wire fence and a trench about six feet wide and ten feet deep. We 
were told that when tempers run very high even this could not stop 
some angry or jubilant spectators. 

A game between reserve sides was in progress. The immense crowd 
and the roar of their voices gave us a little idea of what it would be 
like at our own game. Even our most experienced players, men like 
Occwirk, Dr. Schlaeger and Carl Hotz were not very confident. I must 
confess I was happy, in a way, not to be playing. Then our Coach 
Rudi Mueller called us into the dressing room and told us not to take 
any notice of the circus, as he called it, and to get ready for the match. 

The Argentine players were already out on the ground, but there 
was also a crowd in the middle of the field. I could not even see the 
players. There were officials, other players, photographers, and news¬ 
papermen. It took about half an hour to clear the ground and start 
the game. 

Really it was thrilling but only for the players on the side-lines 
because the game started so fast and furious it covered the complete 
ground. Our players did not even see the ball in the first ten minutes, it 
just kept going from one Argentine player to the other and the crowd 
really let loose. After twenty-five minutes our team settled down but 
already we were two goals behind. 

It seemed impossible that anyone could play soccer with so much 
fire, excitement, temperament and condition. They really gave us the 
run around in no uncertain manner. Just before half-time their centre 
forward scored the third goal from twenty yards out. 

He threw his hands up into the air and ran in a big circle around 
and around, behind the goal, while six or seven team-mates tried 
almost in vain to catch him. I have never seen a man running so fast, 
faster than his own shadow in those powerful lights. When the other 
six players caught up with him, they kissed him, hugged him and 
pulled him down to the ground. He surely must have been exhausted 
after that effort. 

On the other side, in the dressing room, our players were really 
disappointed and depressed, perspiring freely and very tired. We, the 
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reserve players, had to give the Masseur a hand to tend to them all in 
the short interval. The Masseur put liniment on every player to cool 
them down and to freshen them up, and the Coach talked to them 
telling them not to lose their heads, to tighten their defence and to 
keep trying and not to let the Argentinians get any more goals. 

The South American players however were very hard to cover. 

They kept moving around all the time, using the open spaces and 
not wasting a ball when in control. Their left inside must have been 
the star player, because whenever he had the ball the crowd roared, 
showing their delight. He could really play the ball. He went past and 
around our players as though they did not exist. He always had the 
ball very close to his feet, touching it as gently as if he was handling 
an egg. Surely this is the way champions are made. 

We lost the game 4:1. 

The crowd was happy with their team’s performance but not so 
much with ours. We knew that this was certainly not one of our good 
games and that we had another twelve games to go. However, Rudi 
Mueller assured us that the next game is always the hardest; certainly 
not much consolation after this game. 

We had another game in Buenos Aires, against Boca Juniors at their 
Stadium. It was in the heart of the city, and was filled to capacity, well 
in excess of sixty thousand people. 

We could not do very much during the day because it was so hot, so 
we spent the time in our hotel rooms playing cards. As the card game 
was played two against two Dr. Schlaeger always teamed up with 
Ondreiska, our second goalkeeper, against Occwirk and Kowanz. Plenty 
of arguments always developed and it was delightful to watch the four 
of them. Dr. Schlaeger and Ondreiska stayed together on all their trips 
and whenever one went shopping the other went too and bought ident¬ 
ical items. We always called Ondreiska, Mrs. Schlaeger, because Dr. 
Schlaeger was the boss of the two. If Ondreiska made a mistake while 
playing cards Dr. Schlaeger would really let him have it and Ondreiska 
would be most apologetic about his errors. Then Dr. Schlaeger would 
have no part of it saying that Ondreiska had already cost him a real 
fortune. In fact though, these two were the best of friends. 

Every morning between nine and eleven we would train, but not 
very hard after having lost the first two matches. We lost our second 
match 2:0; but the crowd started to appreciate our style of soccer so 
we were not too discontented with the result. 

Before the next game we had a few free days and were invited to an 
Argentine farm for a feast, complete with barbecue and gauchos. The 
owner, an official of the Argentine Football Association was our host. 
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It was of course new to us, to have a barbecue, with a fire in the open 
and a pig on the spit, where anyone who felt hungry carved a piece for 
themselves. 

I always tried very hard to remember everything to tell my friends 
on returning to Vienna, buf^this trip had produced so many new 
impressions already, that it was hard to remember them all. 

On the day before the last game in Argentine we were guests of the 
Head of the Argentinian Republic, Juan Peron. At that time he was in 
mourning. His wife, who had been very popular, had died only the 
year before. We were taken to Government House by taxi, and spent 
fifteen minutes with the President. He presented us with his picture 
complete with his signature and a personal note, as a momento of our 
visit. We were then shown around Government House and left soon 
after. 

The next day I was picked to play right wing. I was looking forward 
to that game as I had watched the two previous games and now was 
keen to play myself. The game started at twelve o’clock noon; certainly 
a most unusual time, particularly in the tropical heat. 

Our opponents were the Racing Club Buenos Aires. As this was the 
last game before going on to Uraguay and Peru it was an important 
game for us to retain the spectators’ interest. In this game I had a 
wonderful experience, one that I was never again able to repeat. 

The home team was leading 2:1. 

Just at that stage I received a pass from Huber, our centre forward. 
I was about fifty yards from the goal and I hit the ball first up, catch¬ 
ing the goalkeeper out of position. The ball went straight into the top 
corner of the goal! 

I still do not know what made me do it. 

I was probably more surprised than anything else, but so was every¬ 
body on the ground. Suddenly a man ran along the sidelines straight 
towards me, waving a microphone, wanting me to speak into it. I 
understood the gesture but I could not understand what it was all 
about. The players congregated around me until, eventually the 
officials cleared the ground. Play continued, but we were hard put to 
hold the draw as the Racing Club team threw every player into the 
forward line to score that deciding goal. They did not succeed how¬ 
ever; and our third game in Buenos Aires ended in a two all draw. 

After the game we flew to Montevideo in Uruguay. The plane 
passed over the Rio de la Platta, an enormous funnel shaped estuary 
between Argentine and Uruguay. We were in a flying boat and 
swooped low over the vast expanse of that famous river. 

In many ways Uruguay appealed to us. The climate was much 
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better, the towns much cleaner and the beaches were very pleasant and 
much larger. Also there were many German migrants and we made 
many friends and the time we spent there was a real treat for us. 

We played two games, losing the first one, 1:0 against Penao. The 
second against Montevideo was a one all draw. 

In Uruguay soccer was not quite as popular as in Argentine or 
Brazil, but compared with our own local scene at home it was big 
enough. 

We returned from Uruguay to Buenos Aires, to connect with a flight 
to Santiago in Chile. This flight took us across the Andes, the highest 
mountains in South America. Santiago we liked very much and we 
enjoyed our stay in that city. 

Our hotel was situated right in the heart of the city and we settled 
down very quickly. The Austrian Consul invited us to a reception 
where we really enjoyed ourselves. As time passed, and we had a few 
drinks, the Consul asked us to sing some Viennese songs for his guests. 
We were glad to do so and soon felt very much at home, singing all 
the well-known songs from Vienna. 

A most memorable reception indeed. 

We had a few free days before our first game against Colo Colo, so 
we were allowed to go swimming and only started slowly with our 
preparations. However with the preparations, the late nights and 
parties came to a definite end. We did not mind because we had some 
good nights and had enjoyed them thoroughly. 

Beginning serious work again we were soon on the field for our first 
game. It was in the evening, on a cool night, after we had been driven 
to the ground with police escorts in order to avoid the heavy traffic. At 
the ground a curtain raiser was being played and we heard the crowd 
roaring and thought that we might be in for the same experience. 

In fact it was a hard game and there were no beg-your-pardons. 
After the left winger scored a goal he beat the opposing full back 
again and the full back realising that he could not beat the winger 
dived at him hanging on to his back. The winger carried that full back 
for some yards, while trying to pass the ball to one of his team mates. 
In all the time this incident took to happen, many seconds, the referee 
never even raised his whistle. 

We were really startled and thought we were in for a rough time. 
The standard was not as high as in Argentine but the play was very 
much harder so we started to pass the ball quickly avoiding body con¬ 
tact. We had little or no chance dribbling around some of their players 
without being thrown heavily. 

Soon we had the opposing side running round in circles, chasing us 
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all the time. Then the spectators came on to our side, enjoying the 
style of play immensely. 

At half time we were leading 2:1. 

In the dressing room we were quite happy, looking forward to our 
first win in South America. Then suddenly the lights went off every¬ 
where in the city and an official came in saying that there had been a 
power failure, but that it would rrot be very long before power was 
restored. 

We went on to the field and saw a magnificent sight. The spectators 
were lighting fires everywhere, fires of all sizes. They burned news¬ 
papers, lighters flickered on and off, everybody was striking matches 
and it looked like a giant cracker night. The whole Stadium was alight. 

It was more than two hours before the lights came on again and the 
match continued. It was hard to get back into the game as every player 
had cooled off. It took us quite some time to get back into top gear. 
Still we scored another goal and the game was won. It was also my 
longest game ever, starting on Friday night and finishing early in the 
morning on Saturday. 

We played another game which ended in a draw and so established 
our good relations with the Chilean public. Then we went on to Peru, 
to Lima the capital city. 

It reminded us very much of Buenos Aires, the streets being dirty 
and the people disorderly. We did not stay in the city, but in a little 
village just outside the town. There all the wealthy people lived in then- 
holiday resorts. Each two players of the team had a separate bunga¬ 
low. 

It was a fascinating setting, with the giant mountains of the Andes 
high on the horizon, and a swimming pool and a large parkland area 
for training. It was not hard for us to feel very much at home. 

We were allowed to swim only in the mornings as we were not on a 
pleasure trip and the Coach worked us very hard to ensure that we 
kept out of mischief. It was with mixed success that we were finishing 
our tour. Everybody was looking forward to the journey home. It was 
eight weeks since we had left Vienna and sometimes tempers would 
escape control. The team had been together day and night and we 
would not really mind it if we did not see each other for some time. 

But being back home in Vienna was not a holiday either. The com¬ 
petition started soon after we returned and there were smaller trips all 
the time. We played our usual Easter Tournament in Hungary and 
already I had a permanent place in the first grade team. 

In the game against Honved in the Prater Stadium in Vienna, the 
Hungarian team exhibited all their stars: Puskas, Grosisz, Hidekutti, 
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Koszic, Sandor and the others. It was a thrilling match and was 2:2 
with only fifteen minutes of play remaining when I scored the winning 
goal with a terrific drive. It left Grosisz the Hungarian national goal¬ 
keeper stranded. 

I was running happily back to the centre of the field when Puskas 
put out his hand to me and said in German, ‘Well done, boy.’ I was in 
that second six feet tall as Puskas was the idol of every soccer fan in 
Europe and in many other parts of the world too. 

We finished the competition in fourth position. 

It was approaching Christmas when we left on another trip to South 
America, to Mexico and Costa Rica. Mexico and Costa Rica were new 
places for me. We played in San Jose, Costa Rica. Soccer is not 
prominent there and we won all our games easily. 

At Christmas the whole city was very gay with people dancing, sing¬ 
ing and cheering in the streets. As we had to play the same evening 
we could only watch the processions. During the day there were bull¬ 
fights, with a bull charging through the streets and everyone, young 
and old, trying their luck as toreros. We thought these people were 
very brave indeed, charging a running bull with their bare hands, but 
they seemed to enjoy themselves. We were content to watch it all from 
the windows of our hotel. 

During our stay there we were invited by a wealthy plantation 
owner to have a look at his coffee plantation. We were most impressed 
as we had never seen coffee growing. We only knew the bean from 
which we made coffee. What we saw on those bushes certainly did not 
look like coffee, bright red berries growing in profusion along the 
branches. Banana palms were planted every ten or fifteen feet, and we 
were told that this was done to protect the coffee bushes from the sun. 
We continued our inspection and after refreshments exchanged pen¬ 
nants and club badges and said farewell. 

Of the three games we played, we won two. The third ended in a 
draw. 

From Costa Rica we moved to Mexico City, staying there in a large, 
very modern hotel. The first training run was sensational. Mexico City 
is at a high altitude and we were exhausted, completely out of breath, 
as though we had never run before. We were really scared of what 
would happen to us in a soccer match. 

Although the standard of play was not the highest the Mexicans 
played hard and fast; their speed particularly not being to our liking. 
In fact we were shocked. 

The Soccer Stadium however was incredibly beautiful. Occupying a 
large area, two stadiums seemed to have been built together. The 
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officials explained that one stadium was for soccer and the other for 
bullfights, not a very good comparison. We were surprised to be told 
that soccer started at midday and the bullfights at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

After three days in that wonderful city we had our first game. It was 
against the Mexican national team. We v^e to play them at night and 
when we arrived at our dressing room it looked like a welding shop. 
There were numerous compressed air bottles and breathing equipment 
with masks. We used this equipment too, even the local players used it. 

In that game, after only twenty minutes of play I just could not 
breathe any more. Although I was drawing air, gulping it, I could not 
get my breath and felt really sick. I was taken off the field and in the 
dressing room I was given a mask. I started to breathe through it and 
gradually recovered. The other players coming in at half time were just 
as exhausted and used the breathing apparatus, like drinking water on 
a hot day. 

It was not surprising therefore that we lost that game 4:1. 

We had only two matches and stayed two weeks in Mexico City so 
we had plenty of time to ourselves. TTie officials of the Mexican Soccer 
Federation arranged a day for us at the bullring. It was certainly a 
memorable experience. The ring was packed with thirty thousand 
people. The women were beautiful, dressed in their usual Mexican 
white; and the men handsome in their slacks and large hats. It was no 
wonder that everyone imitated the toreros. They are the most famous 
and celebrated people in all Mexico. 

We sat in our reserved seats and marvelled at the colourful spectacle 
as the Grand Parade began. The Toreros and Matadors marched 
through the arena in their bright, sparkling uniforms. The crowd was 
in an ecstasy, standing up, cheering, whistling and waving. Surely our 
interpreter was the unluckiest person on the ground; he had to answer 
questions, translate what was being said and explain everything that 
was happening. 

I had been looking forward to this contest between man and animal. 
I had heard so much about it but had never been able to see it. Deep 
inside me I thanked soccer for making it possible for me to see all 
these things I had heard and read about. Now they were flesh and 
blood. 

After the parade the gates were swung open and the bull charged 
out, storming into the centre of the ring. Again the crowd were up on 
their feet, screaming ‘Torro! Torro!’ Then the Toreros came out from 
behind the wooden fence with their little spikes, running towards the 
bull. It charged at them and immediately they catapulted the spikes 
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into the bull’s back. Two or three missed so the Toreros tried again 
until all the spikes were in. Then the Matador came out with his red 
cloth and standing in front of the bull teased him to charge. Within a 
split second the bull was in full running and the Matador with an 
elegant wave of his red cloth passed the bull inches from his body. 

The crowd roared. ‘Ole! Ole!’ 

When the Matador had finished the horsemen came into the arena 
with long spears. The crowd detested them and their manoeuvres, 
whistling loudly; but they carried on working the spears from the back 
of the bull right up towards its head. Sometimes the bull would lift the 
horse and rider high into the air with its horns. 

After a while the bull was weakened by the loss of blood and the 
Matador, walking into the arena with his sword, faced the bull and 
thrust his sword right into the bull’s heart. The crowd stood up again 
applauding loudly, showing their approval of the contest. A horseman, 
his horse draped in deep black, cut the tail from the bull and presented 
it to the Matador. The crowd went wild and threw everytMng they 
could lay their hands on into the ring: hats, gloves, pillows and jackets. 
The ring looked like a big warehouse. 

I was really bewildered by what I saw and even after a bath and a 
massage at the hotel I could not sleep. There had been so much 
excitement. 

The day after the bull fight the team was invited to dinner by some 
wealthy German people who had been in Mexico since before the war. 
We little realized what they had in store for us. Arriving at the large 
and beautiful hacienda we were told we would be served dinner on the 
lake. We were not particularly excited, but quickly changed our minds 
when we saw the three boats. In the first there was a Mexican band, 
the second was loaded down with waiters and food and the third was 
for us. All three boats moved out into the lake. While the musicians 
played folk music the boat with food drew alongside us and we just 
reached out for whatever we fancied, chicken legs, duck legs, ham and 
any other conceivable delicacy; and this continued deep into the night. 

Once again the Coach was the man to spoil it all and told us to say 
goodbye and to thank our hosts, as we had still one more game to play 
in Mexico. Feeling like maharajas after this treatment we returned to 
our hotel, happy to have been eating and drinking to our heart’s 
delight. 

We had to train very hard the next day to regain our condition, 
realizing that after all we were in Mexico to play soccer. But once 
again we could not win and soon after that game we returned home. 

It had been a colourful and exciting tour. 
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In July, 1955 I married my wonderful wife, Helen. The reception 
was at my parents’ home and was attended by the president of FK 
Austria, Dr. Michael Schwarz. He presented us with a cheque for three 
thousand schillings. This was an obligatory present from the club to 
every player on their wedding day. We#only had ten days for our 
honeymoon and we spent it in a little village. 

Returning to Vienna I started serious training again as the second 
round of the competition began in the summer months. At the end of 
the championship we were still in the fourth position. 

Karl Jaros joined FK Austria late in that year; 1955. He was a 
player whose name was to become well-known in Australia. 

As we were professional players we did not have much time to our¬ 
selves. We trained every morning, sometimes even in the afternoons. 
We played competition games over the weekend and as these often 
involved travelling within Austria I spent very little time at home. 

Soon it was Christmas again and we prepared for another tour, to 
Israel this time. It was a very exciting trip, as Israel is an interesting 
country, and is full of history, old as well as new. We won our games 
very easily and were able to enjoy ourselves more than on other trips. 
Tel Aviv was our headquarters. From Tel Aviv we went by bus or taxi 
to the different games. We visited all the historical places and cities, 
such as Jerusalem, Nazareth, The Dead Sea and all the Biblical cities 
and shrines. 

Returning to Vienna we soon set off again for France. In the past 
two years the team had not changed very much. Karl Jaros played on 
the left wing and I on inside left. With such a regular team it was a 
pleasure to play football wherever we went. 

Karl Jaros and I had a good tour in France and played very well. 
On our return to Vienna we saw from the newspapers that we were to 
be picked for the Austrian national team. 

We were picked, Karl in the national A team against Brazil, and I in 
the national B team! 

I played against Germany in Munich and against Switzerland. Every¬ 
body in our club appreciated having their own players as representa¬ 
tives in the national teams. In all these international games my football 
kept improving. 

In 1956 we went to Russia. Just at that time the Hungarian Revolu¬ 
tion took place, and a number of Hungarian players fled to Austria. 
Some of them joined our team; men such as Shagi, also a name that 
was to be well remembered in Australia, and Matei, who later returned 
to Hungary; and Challei, who later went to Spain. 

On the trip to Russia we toured Moscow and Kiev. At Moscow we 
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stayed at the Moscow Hotel and every player received three thousand 
roubles from the Russian government for spending money. As we had 
to spend all this money in Russia we really went on a shopping spree. 

In Russia the soccer is of a very high standard so we did not have a 
very good chance of winning. All Russian players are in the army and 
have nothing else to do but to play football. 

We lost against Dynamo Moscow 2:1; and we did not know what 
happened when we were defeated in Kiev by the large margin of 4:1. 

Still all the receptions and parties were lavish, with champagne and 
caviar and vodka flowing freely. Really we had unexpected feasting in 
Russia. 

At home the competition games were in full swing again. 

In 1956/57 FK Rapid came to Australia and when they returned 
they were full of praise, saying that the games were easy, and the 
hospitality was marvellous. FK Austria was also interested in a tour to 
Australia and Max Gold, the tour organiser for Rapid, made firm 
contracts for our team to visit Australia in the next year, 1957. 

My daughter Sonja was now one year old and again I had to spend 
ten weeks away from home. We had our own flat, in the same building 
as my parents, and had furnished it very comfortably, but again I 
could not spend time with my family. Instead I had to go on tour 
again, this time as far as Australia, for ten weeks, including New 
Zealand. I did not realize then that this trip was to change my career 
so completely and was to bring about a new life, new concepts, new 
experiences for me and my family. 


CHAPTER THI^E 


First Glimpse of Australia 
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The trip to Australia and New Zealand coming up we thought about 
it a lot. We really knew very little about the continent of Australia. 
The tour was to last ten weeks and we could not wait until the last 
competition match was over. It meant parting again from our families 
and friends but there was little we could do about that. 

Flying by KLM the flight would take us via Cairo, Karachi, Bang¬ 
kok, Singapore and Darwin, then on to Sydney. 

We had to stay overnight in Karachi, with engine trouble; and the 
airline put us up in one of their hotels. I, and many of the other play¬ 
ers, did not go to bed that night as, on arrival, we found in our rooms 
some most unusual animals. They were everywhere on the ceiling, in 
the curtains. They looked like tiny lizards to us, and in fact they were 
the well-known ‘gekoes’. They caught flies and mosquitoes. There was 
nothing unusual about that for the native people, but we just could not 
put up with them. The room seemed to be teaming with them; on the 
walls, on the carpet, in the cupboards. Everywhere we looked there 
seemed to be ‘gekoes’. All that we could do all night was to play cards, 
watching the little creatures anxiously. 

In the morning the Masseur asked us to check our gear carefully, to 
make sure that we did not take one of the animals with us, that had 
robbed us of a night’s sleep. Funnily enough some players looked 
rather seriously at the Masseur. 

After travelling for five days we arrived in Sydney very tired, but 
relieved to be at our destination. Some officials were at the airport to 
welcome us. There was also a large crowd of Austrian migrants, 
extending the welcome. 

Our tour-manager Max Gold, who had also managed FK Rapid on 
its recent Australian tour, was present and arranged our clearance 
through customs. Soon enough we drove through Sydney to our hotel, 
the ‘Burnley’ at Kings Cross. Kings Cross we were told was the centre 
of Sydney and the glamour spot of Australia. 

Sydney looked very strange to us with so many houses with nicely 
tended gardens; with the expanse of houses upon houses along the sub¬ 
urban roads. In Europe and other countries there are much denser 
residential quarters, with large flats occupying block after block in the 
streets. Here it seemed every resident was a house-owner, with a 
garden, a garage and a car. 

At the hotel we were greeted in the German language and certainly 
it did not seem to be ten thousand miles from Vienna. We felt very 
welcome and were pleased about all this and were looking forward to 
a good tour. 
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My team mate was Karl Jaros; our Coach Charry Vogel, and our 
Manager, Karl Goettler. 

After settling in at the hotel we went to meet Mr. Raymond and his 
charming wife Emma and his son Alec. Alec was then only twelve or 
thirteen years old. Mr. Raymond, an Austrian migrant, told us that he 
and his family had been more than ten years in the country and had 
loved every minute of it. We asked them how anyone could be away 
from Vienna for such a long period. And we asked ourselves in won¬ 
derment how anybody could possibly stay away from their home-land 
for so long without becoming homesick. 

I did not realize then that before not too long I would be one of 
those very same migrants; possibly being asked the same question. Still 
Mr. Raymond and his family seemed very happy and we just left it at 
that. 

Mr. Raymond was to accompany us to all our matches with Mr. 
Max Gold, the tour manager. Mr. Raymond showed us the sights of 
Sydney and we were very impressed; but as more and more people 
came to the hotel to visit us, we sometimes thought we were back 
home in Vienna. 

My only problem in the hotel was the food. I had been very spoilt 
by my wife’s home cooking. I abhor lamb, sausages and stew. I could 
not even stand the smell of lamb. As we were only eating then at 
the hotel I hardly touched any food. I went with some team mates 
looking for another place to eat and found a restaurant in a little side- 
street off William Street. It was called ‘Prague’ and was run by a 
Czechoslovakian migrant. He served continental meals only, and he 
did not cook lamb, and was very interested in Soccer. 

Our problem was solved! 

Our first game was to be against Newcastle and we went there by 
train. In that northern city of New South Wales we were to get a real 
shock. Our friends from Rapid had told us that they won every game 
and that we would not have to worry about any team in Australia. 
Thus we were confidently looking forward to our first game, assuring 
ourselves that we too would finish with a clean sweep. Only Mr. Ray¬ 
mond told us not to take the game too easily that the Australian boys 
were playing hard and tough, but fair. We did not take much notice of 
this good advice. 

When the game started we did not have time to realize what hit us. 
After the game had been in progress for some time our goalkeeper was 
as scared as a kitten and even asked at half time to be replaced. 

The Newcastle forward, Drinkwater, was charging at him like a 
buU! 
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The playing surface of the ground was so poor that certainly it was 
not worthwhile writing home about. We could not hold the ball at all 
and most of the time were unsettled through hard tackling. 

We lost the game 3:2. 

It certainly was not an exhibition match and no matter how much 
we were whingeing about it, we lost fair and square. 

Max Gold however, was concerned about the financial part of the 
tour. This did not worry us players very much, as we were out to have 
fun and enjoy our tour through Australia. 

After the game in Newcastle we were invited by some Austrian 
people to their homes. There we started speaking English, drinking and 
eating well, singing our songs and having the time of our lives. The 
next morning we returned to Sydney, again by train. 

After we had recuperated from our Newcastle shock we were to 
play a Sydney Eleven at the Sportsground. Charry Vogel gave us a 
very serious pep-talk; saying that as members of a very famous Aus¬ 
trian Soccer Club our display in Newcastle had been appalling, that we 
would have to pull ourselves up very much, to prove that we were not 
on a holiday; but on a tour to play soccer, the best soccer we were able 
to show the Australian public. 

On the same night however we were the guests of Mr. Borden, a 
friend of Mr. Raymond. The whole team was invited and went by 
taxi to Mr. Borden’s home, and what a home it was. It had a very 
large swimming pool and barbecue area and a very large bar in the 
lounge room, with all conceivable drinks offering. From the terrace I 
could see the city of Sydney lit up at night, and to me this seemed like 
paradise. 

I think this picture did something to me and I said to myself, 
wouldn’t it be a dream to live like this in a wonderful city like Sydney. 

That night our trainer Goettler closed the bar saying we were not 
allowed to drink anything stronger than soft drinks. Most of the guests 
were Austrians who had come to Australia during and before the last 
world war and we had to tell them all about the Vienna of today, the 
living standards and conditions, and the way Vienna was now, as a 
town. The time passed very quickly. We had a very enjoyable evening 
despite the alcohol restriction, but promised to come back after the 
next game and have a really good party with all the trimmings. 

The game against the Sydney Eleven went all our way, with us 
showing the form that had made our team well-known in so many 
lands. The Australians were gallant losers, with players like Ron Lord, 
Kevin O’Neill, Joe Marston and Bruce Morrow; but they could not 
find an answer to our style of play. 
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At this time there was an influenza epidemic in Sydney, the Asian 
’flu, and so we had a good excuse at all times to have a few more 
drinks. Karl Kowanz, our full back, even started the day with Scotch 
whisky. When the trainer asked him about this unusual practice he 
explained that he had to kill the germs or he would suffer with ’flu! 

Mr. Fischer, whom we met at the party, took us for a long drive to 
Bobbin Head, showing us the North Shore of Sydney, and the Koala 
Park with koala bears and kangaroos and emus. We enjoyed this drive 
immensely, as at every turn we seemed to see something new and 
exciting. We were never bored, as there was always somebody to ask 
us for a drive, or a party or some other recreation. 

Our next match was against Australia on the Sydney Cricket 
Ground and again we proved our superiority in soccer. As it was the 
same team as we had met previously, the Sydney Eleven, we did not 
worry greatly about the match. Ron Lord in particular proved a very 
good goalkeeper, and a thorough gentleman on and off the field. Joe 
Marston, the Captain of the team, played the game hard but fair and 
Kevin O’Neill, a full back, played with tremendous stamina. Bruce 
Morrow was fast and eager to score and chased every ball and never 
gave up. 

We won 8:3. 

I scored three of the goals myself, but the standard of refereeing 
was very poor and a number of unnecessary arguments arose. 

We were told by the Australians that they had been brought together 
just two or three hours before the game. 

To play in a representative side? Some players did not even know 
each other! 

We thought we were not hearing very well or that somebody was 
trying to make a joke of it, but we were assured that this was the 
way this team was selected. We told them that it would be nearly 
impossible, under these circumstances, to have a well-trained, co¬ 
ordinated team coming on to the field. Considering what we had been 
told, we felt the team had to be congratulated on such a valiant effort. 
Certainly no overseas player would participate in an international 
match under such conditions. 

The next day the whole team went to Palm Beach, sightseeing and 
for afternoon tea. 

On the way to Palm Beach we stopped at Manly, and while we had 
seen many different beaches in many different countries, nothing what¬ 
soever could compare with the Australian beaches. 

More often than not now I wanted my family to be with me, to share 
this unfolding beauty. My wife particularly loves the sunshine and I 
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thought she would be delighted with this country, but somehow it still 
seemed to be just a dream. All that I could do, was to remember as 
much as possible and to tell her at home what I had seen and enjoyed 
during the trip to Australia. 

From Sydney we went to Melbourne where we played in the Olym¬ 
pic Park Stadium. We stayed only three days in Melbourne, travelling 
very lightly. At that stage we liked Sydney so much we hoped the 
three days in Melbourne would pass quickly. 

In Melbourne we stayed at the same hotel as Ference Varos, a very 
well-known Hungarian team. They also were on a tour of Australia. 
We were to play them twice; in Melbourne and later in Sydney, but 
first we played the Australian team. We beat them and then played the 
Hungarian team. 

Prior to this game it was back to hard training and preparation as 
the Hungarian side was very good and it was a matter of prestige for 
us to play as well as we could. We knew from our experience at home 
during the Easter Tournament that it would be a hard and fast game, 
and on this occasion the Hungarians were the better team. 

They won the game 3:2. 

The crowd seemed to enjoy that game very much and our reputation 
did not suffer in any way. 

After the game there was a reception and then we returned to 
Sydney for the return match against Ference Varos. We really went to 
town in that return match trying hard to get square. Our trainer told 
us that we would have the Australian crowd on our side and that this 
would be a help indeed. 

The Sydney Cricket Ground was the venue again and over forty 
thousand spectators turned up to see the game. 

The game was a thriller and we won 3:1. 

I scored a goal again and we were greeted like a local team by the 
crowd. We were very happy with our effort and with the support we 
received. 

On the same evening, the eve of our departure for New Zealand, we 
had a dinner party at Soccer House in George Street. Since we had 
three free days until our next match we mixed freely and enjoyed our¬ 
selves. At last, in the early hours of the morning, Karl Jaros and I 
walked home along George Street, singing happily. A police car 
stopped and three burly policemen started to bundle us into the police 
truck. At once we were sober and started to explain, with our hands 
and feet, who we were and where we were going. The Sergeant must 
have been sympathetic because he told us to go the shortest way home 
to our hotel. At the hotel we realized what could have happened, if we 
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had landed in gaol and had had to spend a night in custody, possibly 
missing the trip to New Zealand. We were happy the way things 
turned out and left later in the morning by plane for New Zealand. 

In New Zealand we were to play in Auckland, Wellington and 
Christchurch. Again we met many Europeans and were impressed by 
the countryside, and by the hospitality of the people. It was equal to 
that in Australia. 

The standard of soccer though was even worse than in Australia. 

We flew from Auckland to Christchurch in a two-engined DC3, and 
what a flight it was. High over mountain ranges we flew into a raging 
snow-storm and the plane jumped up and down like a yo-yo and we 
were all sick on arrival, but happy to be on solid ground again. More 
than one player said, after this experience, that they would rather go 
by boat than fly the same route again. 

Christchurch greeted us with cold and wintry conditions. We 
thought we were at the end of the world, or the last station before the 
very end. We only stayed two days in Christchurch before returning to 
Auckland. Our games were really easy as there were no players like 
Lord, Marston and other Australians, and we had plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity for drinking against an impending flu. 

From Auckland we went for a short tour to Rotorua. In the hotel 
there we enjoyed the hot and cold baths immensely. They revived us 
and kept us in good condition. The Maoris gave a display of their 
singing and dancing and we all joined in. 

After winning all our matches in New Zealand we were glad to 
return to Sydney. Already many of us regarded it as our second home. 

In Sydney we played the last two games of the tour and the day of 
leaving Australia’s hospitable shores came closer and closer. Shopping 
for friends and relatives became the order of the day. 

At the airport there were tears and many good wishes from all the 
people we had met during our ten weeks’ stay. I had a funny feeling 
boarding the plane and I thought how sad it was that all this was over. 
More in joke than in earnest I said that I would be back. I did not 
know how true this was to become. 

In Vienna again there was much to be told and much to be said 
about Australia and even after some months we were still talking about 
the sun, the beaches and the many friends we had left behind. 

One day Karl Jaros and I were in a restaurant in Vienna talking 
about our various experiences as soccer players and somehow we came 
to talk about Australia. It was still foremost in our minds. We com¬ 
pared the people of either side of the world and I was prompted to say 
that I would not mind going to Australia to play soccer there for two 
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yeap or so. Karl Jaros agreed. Our Masseur, who was with us took the 
initiative and said that if we liked he would write to his Czechoslovak¬ 
ian friend in Sydney and ask about us going to Sydney. We said 
all right, if you have nothing better to do, write by all means, and we 
left it at that. 

We did not take it very seriously at that time, but when I arrived 
home that afternoon, I asked my wife if she would go to Sydney and 
leave everything behind. Much to my surprise she said: ‘Yes, when are 
we leaving, tomorrow?’ From then on the idea of leaving Vienna for 
Australia became an important one for the whole family. 

It was not very long before the reply from the Sydney Soccer Club 
‘Prague’ reached us, saying they wanted us to come to Australia. 

With this news I went to Karl Jaros and talked with him and with 
his wife Gretel. They also had a little daughter, Marliese. She was 
three years younger than our daughter Sonja. Our parents were not at 
all in favour of us going to Australia, however they said: ‘If you think 
you are doing the right thing, we won’t stand in your way.’ 

Correspondence started then, telling us how to go about getting to 
Australia. As the Australian Soccer Association was not a member 
of FIFA, we did not require a clearance from FK Austria. They were 
shocked when we told them that Karl Jaros and I were going to Aus¬ 
tralia. We felt rather sad about this as FK Austria had always treated 
us well and we had many friends among players and officials alike. 
However, since the trip to Australia, we had had some financial differ¬ 
ences with FK Austria and we were not too worried about leaving 
them. 

We went to see the Immigration Officer in Vienna. He already knew 
who we were and what our purpose was, going to Australia. He was 
very helpful and prepared many documents and papers for us. From 
‘Pra^ie’ in Sydney we were informed that a club member would be 
coming to Vienna with all particulars and contracts. We were told that 
we would travel by passenger liner and we were hopeful that we would 
leave as soon as possible. 

We were to spend our last Christmas in Vienna! 

We went ahead with our preparations to make it a specially good 
one. 

When the ‘Prague’ Representative arrived he told us that many 
soccer fans in Australia looked forward to our arrival in Sydney and to 
our playing there. 

I still wanted to clear my mind completely so I wrote a private letter 
to Mr. Raymond, asking his opinion. He replied, saying that soccer 
was not the same as we were used to in Vienna, that we would have to 
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go to work, which we did not in Austria, but if we would be prepared 
to work and to play soccer then there would be a better than even 
chance of doing well in Australia, but we should not expect presents. 

This letter was good enough for me, so without further delay I 
signed the contract to play for Sydney ‘Prague.’ From then on things 
moved very quickly. We received notification from the Immigration 
Office that our ship, the ‘Flaminia’, would leave Genoa on the 16th of 
January, 1958. Everything was ready packed for our departure by 
train for Genoa. Just one day before we were due to leave we received 
a cable that the ship had to undergo some repairs and that the depar¬ 
ture was to be delayed for a few days. We did not hesitate very long 
and decided to leave Vienna anyhow and to make the days in Genoa, 
prior to departure, a holiday. 

Leaving Vienna, we received an introductory letter to the Immigra¬ 
tion authorities in Genoa. Our farewell was quiet but filled with tears 
and sorrows. In Genoa we stayed at the Hotel Lido on the waterfront. 
My wife Helen and Karl Jaros’s wife Gretel were instantly fascinated 
by the beaches. We told them that they should wait until they saw the 
white sand on the beaches of our destination. 

Ernst Occwirk, the former FK Austria star was playing for the local 
Italian club Sampdoria and following his invitation Karl Jaros and I 
paid him a visit. We arrived unannounced while he was training, sur¬ 
prising him, but we were soon made very welcome. He introduced us 
to his team and to his trainer and we were told that if we wanted to 
train we could do so with the Sampdoria team. Only then did we 
realize how popular Occwirk was in Genoa. He was worshipped as 
their soccer hero. 

One day on the way to training we went down to the wharves to 
look at our boat which was still being repaired. At a street crossing the 
policeman recognizing Occwirk in the car immediately stopped the 
traffic in all directions and waved Ernst on, illustrating again the 
immense popularity of a soccer star in Italy. 

We waited another week in Genoa until the day of our departure 
arrived. Standing on the wharf, waiting with the other migrants board¬ 
ing the ship, we saw many Italians involved in most emotional scenes 
with their families and friends. Occwirk saved us again. Saying that he 
did not like standing there for such a long time he went to one of the 
officials mentioning his name. Suddenly all barriers were waived and 
all ways were open to board the ship. 

On board a small party was in progress and as soon as the Captain 
saw Occwirk he beckoned him in, asking what he wanted on a migrant 
ship. Occwirk introduced us to the Captain as passengers to Australia. 
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We were very well accommodated on the boat, Karl Jaros and his 
family having a cabin on their own, the same as we had, my family 
and I. Occwirk told the Captain to look after us on the voyage, as we 
were former team mates of his in FK Austria. Accordingly the trip 
became a pleasure-cruise for us. The Captain and officers respecting 
Occwirk’s request made the journey a pleasant one. 

The passengers were a mixed lot of migrants, Italians, Germans, 
Austrians and many other nationalities, young and old, male and 
female; a motley of persons, all seeking a future in the new land, Aus¬ 
tralia. 

We became friendly with Alfred Lux and his family. He joined the 
German-Australian weekly newspaper “DIE WOCHE” and is still 
regarded as the top writer on soccer in German speaking circles. 

And so we left the shores of Europe. 

During the passage we had no reason to complain. As we had our 
own dining room with a separate waiter we did not have very much 
contact with the other passengers at meal times. On many occasions we 
were the guests of the Captain at cocktail parties and at his dinner 
table, treatment equal to first class passengers. 

Still time did go slowly and we were always looking forward to the 
next landing. 

In Suez we stayed two days, sight-seeing and shopping. Karl and I 
had plenty of experience as we had been in Egypt before. We were 
therefore, well acquainted with the hard selling methods of the traders. 
They would sell anything for about nothing, yet one seemed to have 
paid a high price, listening to what the next trader would say. 

Our wives of course, relished those horse-trading surroundings. They 
had never seen the bright colourful markets of the Eastern countries, 
and were naturally fascinated by the manifold goods offered for sale 
and barter. 

Aden was the next stop. There we re-fuelled and took on water for 
the long passage across the Indian Ocean. We did not see land again 
for the next two weeks, until arriving at Perth in Western Australia. 
We had the traditional christening ceremony crossing the equator and 
everybody enjoyed it immensely. While we ourselves had little to do we 
realized one day that we were running out of money; so we went to 
see the paymaster for an advance, saying that ‘Prague’ would make it 
good on our arrival. The paymaster obliged happily, in fact offering us 
much more. However we did not want to stretch the point and incur 
large expenses, as we did not know how we would be received in 
Sydney. 

On board we did some exercises to keep fit, and one morning at 
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four o’clock we went to the children’s play deck and started to kick 
with a ball. We had brought three soccer balls with us from Austria. It 
was wonderful to feel the ball again with our feet. Our little bit of 
training naturally became quickly known and we were soon joined by 
other soccer players. The practice soon came to an end however, when 
one of the young boys kicked the ball away overboard. 

Our first glimpse of Australia was at Fremantle, with an excursion 
to Perth. We took our wives and went by taxi to the city of Perth. Our 
wives were quickly enthusiastic about this beautiful city. The first items 
we bought in Australia were some Rothmans cigarettes and one 
pound of grapes. I had never seen such big grapes before. As we went 
through the streets of Perth our wives began looking at the windows, 
comparing prices of dresses, their styling and colours. They liked what 
they saw. We told them not to get excited and to wait until we came to 
Sydney. 

Some days later we arrived in Melbourne. When we were crossing 
Port Philip Bay a launch came out to meet us, carrying the Secretary 
of the N.S.W. Federation of Soccer Clubs. Eddy Princie was the first 
official to greet us in Australia. He explained to us the changes that 
had taken place since we were here last. The Federation had broken 
away from the Australian Soccer Association and since the new Feder¬ 
ation did not belong to FIFA we would not have any difficulty playing 
with their teams. He obligingly paid our advances on the ship, telling 
us that we were booked on a plane to go to Sydney at seven o’clock 
the same evening. As it was only nine o’clock in the morning when we 
arrived we had plenty of time to spare. We took our cabin luggage 
with us, leaving the heavier luggage to go on with the boat to Sydney, 
to be cleared there. 

We went to town and had lunch in a restaurant we had frequented 
while in Melbourne the year before. We had all learned English on the 
boat and we were keen to use our newly acquired knowledge of the 
language. It was a nice ‘Wiedersehen’ with the proprietor of the res¬ 
taurant. He was most surprised to see us again, and we explained that 
we too did not believe that it had come true; that we were again in 
Australia, so soon after our last visit with FK Austria. 

But here we were and that was all to it. 

We arrived at the airport in time and the flight to Sydney was won¬ 
derful, with no clouds in the sky. The evening sun, setting in the west, 
made a grand halo to the Australian landscape below us. 

After two hours’ flight we arrived in Sydney, the city where we 
would probably spend a long time. 

Our arrival in Sydney amazed us. We never dreamed that so many 
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people would care about us so we were really surprised to see all the 
people at the airport. We saw Mr. Raymond, our old friend from 
Sydney, Mr. K. Rodney, President of the Sydney ‘Prague’ Club, Mr. 
Ball and Mr. Pick, all officials from the ‘Prague’ Club; Mr. Andy 
Burton, President of the NSW Federation of Soccer Clubs and many 
other officials and well-wishers; really an unexpected but a wonderful 
welcome. 

Our wives were presented with bouquets of flowers. 

Television cameras were posed, flashlights went off and newspaper¬ 
men asked the immediate question: 

‘How do you like Australia?’. 

It took more than two hours to become acquainted with everybody. 
While Marliese and Sonja were taken home by Mrs. Raymond, we 
wondered about the elaborate but sincere welcome to Australia. 

The ‘Prague’ Club had arranged a house for us, where we could stay 
free of rent for six months. The house was situated in Bright Street, 
Marrickville and contained six bedrooms. We were bemused by the 
thought that we were only six persons altogether and we would have 
six bedrooms. 

A large motor cavalcade left Sydney Airport to bring us to Marrick¬ 
ville. 

When we arrived at our new home, our residence for at least six 
months, we found that no effort had been spared to make us welcome. 
It was a great thrill for our wives to find the refrigerator filled with 
sausages, salami, meat and with many other foods. Our wives certainly 
did not expect that even their own chores in the new country would be 
simplified by the people organising our settling down. Truly these 
people were wonderful to us; we were obviously being spoilt from the 
very beginning. But we also realized that this could not continue for 
ever and that we had to make our way sooner or later; though cer¬ 
tainly it was a great start. 

That evening, Mr. A. Craig the Secretary of ‘Prague’ at that time, 
took us to Leichhardt, to an upstairs room where Soccer Federation 
officials were meeting. We were introduced to everyone present and 
welcomed to Australia, particularly to Sydney. We did not stay very 
long as we were tired after the long trip and the numerous new 
experiences we had encountered. Before leaving, we promised that 
after we had settled down and had our first taste of Australian soccer 
we would return to discuss the game at length. 

Returning home there was not much chance of going to bed. It was 
the first time that day that the six of us had sat around the table in our 
new home. We had been all, at one time or another, separated by 
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receptions, welcoming parties and general conversation with so many 
people. As we talked we were very much aware that from now on it 
would be up to us to play an important role and so justify all the 
efforts made to bring us to Australia. 

Our wives were very happy and not once this evening did we talk of 
Austria. Only once we said, that if our parents could see us now they 
would certainly not regret having let us go. It was a long night that 
first night in Marrickville but we were happy and slept well. 

The next morning we looked around us further, and discovered that 
our soccer gear was still on board the ship. We did not mind this, as 
we thought we would not have to play so soon after our arrival. Still, 
we would have to get fit. However, much to our surprise, we were 
asked to play on the following Sunday, a trial game against Hakoah. 
We were told also that an official welcome party would be held in the 
home of Mr. Chaldwin. 

Mr. K. Rodney, President of the Prague Soccer Club and Mr. 
Slawik were very helpful to us. Mr. Slawik particularly reminded me 
of Dr. Michael Schwarz, the President of FK Austria; and similarly as 
with the incident of the ice-cream so,many years before, Mr. Slawik 
gave Ten Pounds to my wife, telling her to go shopping, and another 
official gave my daughter Sonja Five Pounds to buy an ice-cream! 

We had to keep reminding ourselves that we would have to repay all 
their kindness. 

The next day a taxi called to pick us up for training. We went for 
our first run at the E.S. Marks Athletic Field. As it was in the morning 
there were no other players on the field and Karl Jaros and I really 
enjoyed the run and passing the ball about. We had been forced to lay 
off for such a long time on board ship. 

At that time Mr. A. Craig accompanied us wherever we went, show¬ 
ing us around and introducing us to the groundsmen. We soon came to 
know that soccer ground very well. It is still one of the best grounds in 
Sydney. We did not realize as we looked at the empty stands that we 
would fight many torrid battles on this very ground. 

Our only aim was to show our skill and to play soccer as best we 
could, thus contributing to a young country’s ambition to demonstrate 
its prowess in the field of soccer. Despite the early reports of a low 
standard, we firmly believed that soccer in Australia had more than a 
good chance to improve and to become more popular. This is a belief 
that I still confirm very strongly today, so many years after that first 
training run at the E.S. Marks Field in Sydney. 

In the evening we prepared ourselves for the party. We did not 
expect very much of an official party. Prague organised a baby-sitter 
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for our two daughters and soon we were on the way to the North 
Shore. Much to our surprise and enjoyment the party turned out to be 
one of the most memorable I can remember. 

Actually it had started already on the way there. In the car Mr. 
Rodney told us about the Soccer Club, Prague, about the difficulties of 
the Federation which was still very new, about the various teams we 
would be playing, mentioning Canterbury as the team to watch. He 
said the team to beat was Hakoah; at that time a very strong team 
and very prominent with its followers and its spectators. 

We were really amazed at the intense interest of all these officials, 
and we thought a lot of such enthusiasm, particularly in Australia, 
where there was so much to be done. 

How much personal sacrifice and personal funds have been given to 
the cause of Soccer. 

And this was the conversation on the way to the official welcome 
party of the Soccer Club Prague on our third day in Sydney! 

Only four days in Australia and our first game to be against Hakoah, 
even if it was to be only a friendly pre-season match. However 
Hakoah were keen to beat Prague, especially now that Karl and I had 
joined that club. 

At that time Karl and I were far from being fit. After all a long sea 
journey does not help towards fitness. We had enjoyed the voyage very 
much and had thought little of serious training. Anyhow it would have 
been difficult to train on a passenger liner. 

Seven thousand five hundred supporters turned up to see us play in 
our first game in Sydney, a record crowd for a trial. The crowd did 
not, nor did we ourselves for that matter, believe that there would be a 
tremendous upset. 

Hakoah was a strong team with Spiegel, Walsh, Hearn, Forgasz and 
Higgins, all experienced and smart players. 

After twenty minutes Karl and I were exhausted. We were hardly 
acclimatised to the heat, after only four days in Australia. Coming 
from a European winter into an Australian summer does not help 
one’s condition at all; besides, we all lacked match practice and train¬ 
ing. 

It seemed to us, Karl and I, that all the other Prague players had 
stopped to let us play the game ourselves. Hakoah were all over us. 
They scored one goal after another, much to the dismay of the Prague 
Committee and much to the satisfaction of the Hakoah Committee. 
They were telling themselves that they did not need a Baumgartner 
and a Jaros when their team was winning so easily, against the star- 
studded Prague. 
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Karl and I tried very hard, but the moment we had the ball we 
were at once surrounded by Hakoah players and we could not move, 
let alone pass the ball. We could not even dribble along. It was 
frustrating, almost hopeless. 

As we hardly knew any of the Prague players we did not get much 
assistance from them. In the second half my legs felt like lead and I 
could hardly move. Still Karl and I were able to score a goal each, 
which at least made our debut in Sydney more respectable. 

We lost by the cricket margin of 7:2. 

After the game it was apparent the Prague players thought that with 
two well-known European players in the side, there was no need for 
them to do too much themselves, and they surely left it at that. 

I told the Prague Committee that once we had settled down and had 
adapted ourselves to the style of play, which seemed to be unneces¬ 
sarily hard, they could be certain of good performances on our part. 

In the dressing room next door there was great jubilation, Hakoah 
were convinced they could annihilate Prague. 

They did not need a Jaros or Baumgartner. 
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At the time of which I write Prague had some very talented players 
in Ron Lord, Les Scheinpflug, Ken Hiron, Milos Miller and Erwin 
Schopf. However the hard thing was to get them fit and to make them 
realize that the only way to become fit was to train hard and to work 
on themselves. Once this was confirmed all the games would be so 
much easier for them and for the club. 

While we were winning, and sometimes losing, we did not have so 
many problems; but the team spirit, the importance of every player 
being consistent, was still lacking. It was necessary therefore to change 
the team nearly every week-end to find the right combination eventu¬ 
ally and to weld a good team together. 

The problem too, of players only coming to training when they felt 
like it, was very serious and very much hampered the formation of a 
first class team, making all the talents fully available all the time. 

The keenest player in the team was Ron Lord, and what a gem of a 
goalkeeper he was. And so he should be as he trained very hard, never 
being satisfied with himself, always improving. Indeed in him I saw a 
great sportsman, of whom Australia has every reason to be proud. Les 
Scheinpflug also was a hard worker, and I was sure he would do much 
better, but as he played left winger for Prague and I was convinced that 
this was not his correct position. I tried him out as full back, a position 
about which he was certainly unhappy, thinking he was being put in a 
wrong position. I did not waiver though in my decision. Today he is 
one of Australia’s best players. 

Ken Hiron, an Australian, was very quiet; but he always tried hard, 
doing his best for the team and never complaining. 

In all every player respected me as their Coach and it was a 
pleasure for me to train and to play with them. 

The Committee of the Prague Club was a hard-working committee 
and was very helpful and generous to their players. Mr. Slawik, the 
Patron of the club, was always ready to help financially, lending a 
hand wherever required. This was most valuable, particularly as he was 
a former player and understood our needs. 

Mr. Rodney, the President of the club, a very keen soccer man, 
although somewhat nervous before every game, was a man who would 
not hear the word defeat. He always kept his cigar well alight during 
the game. 

Mr. Pick, the hardest working member I have known of any club, 
was always ready to cheer up players with a joke, relieving tension and 
stopping impending arguments. 

The atmosphere in the club was good between the players and 
between the Committee and the players but despite this, Karl Jaros 
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and I were not satisfied with the team. We missed the drill, the exact¬ 
ness, the attention to details that we were used to, that we had been 
taught over a number of years. We realized though that the Australian 
way of living and consequently the attitude towards the game was 
entirely different from ours. 

In our first season in Sydney, when we met Hakoah the first time, I 
was most upset when the coach of Hakoah, Jack Gibbons, called out 
to me during the game: ‘Why don’t you go back to Austria?’ 

I retired from the game, going to the player’s room; but Oskar Pick 
encouraged me to go back on to the field and to show them that I was 
a better player than any of them. I went back, realizing that I only 
would let my team down if I did not continue. I really was set to go 
and scored a goal. 

We won the game! 2:1. 

In this, our first season, 1958, Prague finished in the first four, with 
Corrimal first. Auburn second, Canterbury third. 

I thought our chances in the finals were not the best but the least 
we could do would be to make it as hard as possible for the other 
clubs to win their games. 

In the first semi-final we played Auburn and played better than 
expected though Billy Henderson in the Auburn goal made it virtually 
impossible for us to score. Len Quested, an outstanding English player, 
made no mistake with a penalty kick to equalise, after Milos Miller 
had brought us in the lead earlier. Then with only a few minutes to go 
Bukowicz hooked a loose ball and beat Ron Lord in the Prague goal 
with a low drive, thus finishing the season for our Club. 

Auburn finally defeated Corrimal in the final in a thrilling match. 

Watching that game I vowed to myself that next year I would be 
there with Prague in that Final. And the first thing, we would start 
earlier with training in order to build up the team for the next season. 

After the regular competition we played in the Federation Cup 
against Canterbury. 

We lost again, 3:2. 

For Prague the past season had been one of steady improvement 
and for the first time the Austrian press wrote about Australian Soccer. 
Karl Jaros and I were mentioned, and our experiences in Australian 
Soccer, and the general improvement of the game in the vast, unknown 
continent. 

The result of that newspaper story was very surprising. I received a 
number of letters from players in Austria wanting to join our club in 
Sydney. The first letters came from Tamandl, Shagi and Schwarz. I 
went to the Committee of the club and was told that if I thought these 
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players were genuine and were good enough for the Club, Prague 
would negotiate and bring them out to Australia. 

It did not take very long before we met all three at the airport in 
Sydney. 

Tamandl found quarters with Mr. Rodney; Shagi, who was the only 
one with a family, lived in a flat in Bondi and Schwarz stayed with my 
family in Maroubra, where we rented a three bed-room home. 

With these players we had an Austrian forward line and Australian 
defence and we were confident that this team would be hard to beat. 

On paper it was a formidable team with Ron Lord, Ken Hiron and 
Kevin O’Neil. He came to us from Newcastle and was soon called the 
grandpa’ as he always removed his dentures before a game. Then there 
was Steward Sherwin from Gladesville, a hard-tackling wing half; Les 
Scheinpflug, improving from one game to another; and the forward 
line with Toni Schwarz, a junior from FK Austria; Andy Shagi, a 
former Hungarian national Junior, who spent some months with FK 
Austria after the Hungarian revolution; and myself in the centre for¬ 
ward position. Tamandl a very good player with lots of talent still to 
be developed; and on the left wing, Karl Jaros. 

A very happy atmosphere prevailed in the club with excellent public 
relations organised and we spent much time together. There were never 
questions raised, ‘Who we were?’ or ‘Where we came from?’ 

The Australians greeted us with ‘Wie Geht es?’ (How are you?) and 
‘Auf Wiedersehen’; but also corrected our halting English and helped, 
wherever possible to teach us as much as we would learn of their 
foreign language. We spoke as much English as we could, trying to 
pick up more and more as we went along. 

The team was ready and fit, and very anxious to get going in the 
new season, 1959. 

Prague won the Ampol Cup Final against Auburn in a thrilling 
fashion. A crowd of twelve thousand at the Sportsground saw Prague 
leading 3:0 at half-time. I scored all three goals, but worse was to 
come for Auburn in the remaining forty five minutes when we scored 
another four goals, making the tally 7:0. 

There were only smiles when the beautiful Ampol Cup was filled 
with champagne at our party, the same cup I had received from Sir 
William Walkley after the game. The party was held at Dunbar House, 
Watsons Bay, and we really knew how to celebrate. 

I was certain that this was the beginning of a great era for Prague. 

The competition started in March and we went to McArthur Park in 
Granville for our first match and had to struggle to win 2:1, with 
Schwarz and Shagi scoring. But we won and it was a good start. 
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Budapest was our next opponent. We beat them 3:1. 

This time I scored all three goals. 

The team was going really well, eager from one week-end to the 
next. The daily press gave soccer room in their precious sporting 
pages; the public was becoming aware of soccer and every time Prague 
played, the crowds grew larger and larger. 

The next game was against Balgownie, a team only promoted this 
season to first division. We travelled to the South Coast to play them. 
Now it was our experience that every time we played, each team was 
out to beat us; thus playing above normal, to the good of the game 
and the standard of play, and not the least, to the satisfaction of the 
crowds. 

Balgownie was hard to beat on their home ground, but a rainy day 
made the going heavy and we were able to adopt our special technique 
and revelled in the mud. 

We defeated Balgownie 7:0. 

I scored three goals again and set up another three for my team¬ 
mates. 

Then a great opportunity came for us all. The N.S.W. Federation 
of Soccer Clubs invited the Costa Rican team of Deportiva Saprisa to 
play in Sydney. 

The Competition became tougher, most games serving now as trials 
for the selectors. They wanted to find the best team to represent New 
South Wales against the visitors. 

The Federation took every necessary step to prepare the squad 
properly for the coming games. Mr. Raymond was appointed team 
manager and Mr. Polgar, trainer. We were to go into a camp for final 
training and fitness. 

The squad contained a few ‘certainties’ such as Lord, Henderson, 
Jock Curry, Bruce Morrow, Bob Madden, Karl Jaros, Andy Shagi, 
Walter Tamandl, and for the remaining positions the fight was on, with 
everyone trying as hard as possible to catch the eye of the selectors. 

Our next competition game was against Bankstown at the E. S. 
Marks Athletic Field and Bankstown was humbled to an 11:0 defeat. 

Prague really played that game at top speed; in superb condition and 
with a will to do better and better. The Austrian forward line clicked 
every time and Prague was in a winning streak and could not be 
stopped. 

The daily press high-lighted the new up-surge of soccer in their 
papers and allocated more space than at any other time before. The 
enthusiasm of the spectators also grew unprecedentedly in strength and 
voice. 
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Even Rugby League and Rugby Union, the mainstay of weekend 
winter sport, sensed the boom on the local soccer scene. 

At that time there was not one weak team in the competition. Can¬ 
terbury, Corrimal, Gladesville, Auburn, Hakoah, Apia, Granville, all 
were stronger teams than they are these days. But above them Prague 
had that touch of class, a superiority unknown in soccer in Australia. 

The competition came to a halt as the Costa Rican Tour came closer 
and we went into camp in Camden, about thirty miles west of Sydney. 
The squad contained no surprises as Sherwin, Wattkiss, Jones, 
Scheinpflug, Curry and Aird were the other players selected to make 
up the squad, from which the team to play the visitors would be formed. 

To me it meant the scent of ‘Big Time’ soccer again, a sensation I 
had missed for two years now. 

We were outfitted with new blazers and other gear. 

In Camden the local Council allowed us the use of the Showground 
for our training and we stayed at the local hotel. It was there that we 
really became a team, working and playing together, getting to know 
each other better and trying to understand each other, both on and off 
the field. As there were only a few Austrians and the rest were all 
English or Australian we really enjoyed ourselves. Bill Henderson, the 
Auburn goalkeeper was the joker among us. He used to take a pillow 
under his arm, simulating a bagpipe, and go from room to room in the 
morning waking us up. He was also a talented race-caller and kept us 
laughing all the time. Karl Jaros taught the Australian players some 
German and much laughter was heard when pronunciations on both 
sides mis-fired, coming out the wrong way. 

When it came to training though the schedule was worked out by 
Manager Mr. Raymond and Mr. Polgar, and we were serious at once, 
paying attention, realizing this was the reason for our camp in 
Camden. 

With the spirit in the team it was as though we were taking on a 
world team. There were no differences between us, every player doing 
the same amount of work, the Austrians trying to teach as much as 
they knew about the game to their Australian colleagues. At the same 
time the Austrians tried to pick up one thing or another that they did 
not know. 

The day arrived for the game and the only unlucky part was that 
Les Scheinpflug had been taken ill with the ’flu and could not play. We 
all felt sorry for him as we realized that he had been really looking 
forward to his first international game. 

Then the team was picked. I had already been picked as Captain 
before we went to Camden. 
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The team consisted of: Lord, Aird, Jones, Sherwin, Curry, Jaros 
Moore, Tamandl, Baumgartner, Shagi, Salisbury. 

A bus picked us up from the hotel and took us into town. 

It was hard to say ‘good-bye’ to the people in Camden. They had 
assisted us in such a fine manner during our training period; and had 
also appreciated our stay in Camden. All the players showed them¬ 
selves to be well-disciplined sportsmen, a credit to the soccer code. 

We went directly to the sports Ground, fit and eagerly awaiting the 
arrival of our opponents and the match. 

Well-wishers and officials showed us to the dressing room and many 
a player had butterflies, beeoming impatient to get on with the job in 
hand. The doors were closed and our Masseur, Peter Van Ryan, got 
busy. Bill Henderson, still playing his imaginary bagpipe and broad¬ 
casting races, helped to overcome the tension. I was given a large bou¬ 
quet of flowers to present to the Captain of the Costa Rican team and 
every player received a small bunch to present to his opposing player. 
After this ceremony the flowers were to be thrown into the crowd. 
Karl Jaros said that he would keep his flowers as he knew a beautiful 
girl in the stands. 

Mr. Raymond gave us the word and we went on to the field. 

Almost at once all nervousness and tension was gone. 

The game started on a high note, and a crowd of over twenty 
thousand cheered us when we left the field leading the guests 3:0. 

Jaros, Shagi and I played the best we knew how. The Australian 
players showed tremendous team spirit and rose to the occasion. Ron 
Lord in goal was superb, taking direct drives and crosses with the 
greatest of ease and was very sure of anything he did. He inspired his 
full baeks and centre half with his confidence and determination. The 
little South American players hardly found the time to settle down. 
Our taetics paid off handsomely, we wanted them to chase us all the 
time, even though this meant a lot more running work for us. I was 
never worried at any stage of the game. Moore and Salisbury the 
wingers kept going and gave their opposite full backs no chance 
whatever. 

We won the game, 4:2. 

What a thrill to win the first international game for Australia. 

The crowd was with us all the time and many a veteran of the code 
said that this was the best team Australia had ever fielded in an inter¬ 
national game. 

We played twice more against Costa Rica at Newcastle and a match 
under floodlights at the Sports Ground. 
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We beat the South Americans again in Newcastle and virtually out¬ 
classed them in Sydney in the night match with a score, 6:1. 

We really played like a national side, each of the players being the 
best available at that time in the Metropolitan area. 

The Costa Rican tour over we all went back to our clubs, to follow 
the normal routines. 

In June 1959, Herbert Ninaus arrived in Australia. He was a fresh 
international. He had played on the left wing in the Austrian National 
Team against France only a few weeks before he arrived. 

In his first game with Prague, against Auburn in Mona Park, where 
a crowd of eight thousand packed the ground, he played a big part in 
our victory. 

Prague won by 5:2. 

Prague won the competition that year and we were to play among 
the final four clubs for the championship. 

Our first game was against Apia on the E.S. Marks Athletic Field. 
The winner of this game was to go straight into the final, while the 
loser, had to play the winner of the other game and so qualify as a 
finalist. 

Auburn and Hakoah were third and fourth, the winner playing the 
loser of our game to qualify. 

Our Committee promised us that if we won against Apia we would 
have a week in the Blue Mountains before the Final. 

Ten thousand spectators braved the cold and windy day, cheering 
both teams as we entered the field. 

Apia was a hard team to beat with Joe Marston, Chinat, Blackshaw 
and De Pauli their most experienced players. While we seemed to have 
a slight advantage over Apia, with only a minute to go the score was 
still 0:0! 

We received a corner kick and I went across to the wing to take it. 
The wind was blowing towards Apia’s goal and I sensed that if I could 
get the ball close to the Apia goal the wind might put it right into the 
net. I curved the ball with my right foot and it went exactly as I 
wanted it to. In another second the Apia goalkeeper was struggling to 
get the ball out from under the cross bar but it was too late, the ball 
had bounced into the net. The players and officials, lifted me up over 
their heads. We had broken through. We were a goal ahead, with the 
final whistle only seconds away. Then the whistle went. 

We had made the Final. 

And the Blue Mountains! 

Fred Raymond, our manager selected a squad of fifteen players and 
we went by private cars to the mountain resort of Katoomba. Apia 
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faced Hakoh in the following week while we had the advantage of 
resting and tending to our injuries. 

We had two training sessions every day, the rest of the day being 
given to sight-seeing. We saw the Three Sisters, the Skyline and the 
Scenic Railway. When we weren’t sight-seeing we played cards, or 
rested, reading. We were leading the life of the true professional soccer 
player. Ron Lord and all the other Australians enjoyed this training 
camp immensely. It was the first time they had spent their time with 
club-mates in a training camp. 

We really appreciated the efforts of the Committee and were con¬ 
vinced that the best return we could offer was to work hard for 
another victory and thus repay their kindness and their untiring work 
for the club. 

Apia beat Hakoah and so we were to meet Apia again, this time in 
the Grand Final. 

The venue of the game was Henson Park in Marrickville and a 
crowd of thirteen thousand turned up on a rainy and windy day. 

We arrived directly from the Blue Mountains, catching at once the 
electrifying atmosphere of a Grand Final. The Italians in the soccer 
crowds always called me ‘Sabrina’. I still do not know to this day the 
exact reason why they did, but then I thought they were trying to 
make me angry. 

As we ran on to the ground the rain was pouring down, but nobody 
really minded, it was the Grand Final! 

As I led Prague on to the centre-field the Italian followers shouted 
loudly, ‘Sabrina! Sabrina! Apia! Apia.’ 

The first minutes were very tiring, testing our opponents, particu¬ 
larly on the heavy playing surface. But once again Prague showed its 
class and after goals by Tamandl and I we were leading 2:0. 

Then Shagi on his own, dribbled past two or three opponents until 
he had only the goal keeper to beat, but the goal keeper dived for 
Shagi’s feet and held him; so averting a certain goal. 

However we were awarded a penalty kick. 

Tamandl took the kick, but we players and the big crowd were 
jolted when he missed. 

This miss inspired Apia for they fought back in every department; 
and in the second half, made a strong bid to save the match. They 
scored twice very quickly and the game was even again. We settled 
down then and started to gain the upper hand. 

Then in a similar incident as before, we were awarded a penalty 
kick. Nobody raised any objection to the referee’s decision. Tamandl 
did not go near the ball so I went over to take the kick. The wild 
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cheering of the crowd did not help me much; concentrating on the 
shot that could mean victory in the Grand Final. 

I placed the ball on the penalty spot, eleven yards out from the goal, 
as calmly as I could. I walked back a few steps considering that I 
would have to place the ball low, as the wet ground was assisting me. I 
turned and when I hit the ball I knew that I had scored. The roar of 
the crowd confirmed it and we were leading again, 3:2. 

In the last stages of the game Prague played commanding soccer; a 
thoroughly soaked crowd giving us a great ovation as we left the field, 
winners of the Grand Final. 

The dressing room was packed with well-wishers, officials and 
staunch supporters. Wet, tired and muddy as we were, we toasted the 
win with champagne out of the champion’s Cup and afterwards we 
went once again to Dunbar House in Watson’s Bay for the victory 
celebration. 

The party was a great success. Every player received a gift and good 
humour and good spirits prevailed long into the night. 

This Grand Final meant very much to me personally. My dream 
had been fulfilled. I was Captain of Prague, wanting to win the Com¬ 
petition and the Grand Final and had achieved both. 

Prague as a club had been launched in a big way and was now an 
inspiring name in the Soccer Code. 

The season had not finished yet and we played in the ‘Craven A’ 
Cup final against Hakoah. But an over-confident and tired Prague team 
went down to Hakoah at the Redfern Oval. 

The score was 3:0. 

After the game we were invited by the sponsors, W. D. & H. O. 
Wills to a reception. Even today I can remember my embarrassment 
when I offered a director of the company a Rothman Filter cigarette. 
Of course I did not do it on purpose, never-the-less there were a few 
frowns as well as some smiles among the players. 

This concluded a memorable competition; Prague winning the 
Ampol Cup, the competition and the Grand Final. 

The annual meeting coming up, contracts were signed and a new 
Committee elected. The new Committee however started to change 
many things. New Committee members had been elected who knew 
little about soccer; but in the wake of success nobody was aware of 
these changes. The new Committee wanted to run the club their way, 
little realizing that a club like Prague with many star players was not 
easy to run. The better the players, the more individual their problems. 

I had a disagreement with some of the players and when Mr. Ray¬ 
mond resigned as Manager and the general changes were made within 
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the Committee, I asked Prague for a transfer. Prague had not paid any 
transfer fee for me whatsoever, so I was amazed when they set a fee 
of one thousand pounds. Certainly an unheard of figure in Australian 
Soccer; though nothing in comparison to oversea transfers. 

Mr. Sternberg the President of Hakoah, was at that time in hospital, 
but wanted to see me urgently, to ask me to join Hakoah. 

Meanwhile, Mr. John Gray, the owner of a Sports Store in Kings- 
grove and a long-standing friend to my family and I, mentioned that 
Canterbury would like to have my services as a player. 

I went to see Mr. Sternberg first, a man I have always respected 
very much, a man with his heart in the right place. He offered me an 
attractive contract with Hakoah. Somehow though I have never longed 
to play for Hakoah. As a team they were a team of surprises; not a 
closely-knit unit as I had known in other clubs, and above all a 
Committee that was very hard to please. They would show great 
generosity when the team won, but at any other time one faced 
unexpectedly harsh criticism. 

On the other hand Andy Burton, then still President of the NSW 
Federation of Soccer Clubs, but for many years probably the most 
prominent official and supporter of the Canterbury Club and Mr. John 
Gray put their cards on the table immediately. It was in Mr. Gray’s 
Sports store that I signed the contract to play for Canterbury; the 
sports store where the Leopold Baumgartner Soccer Boots are promoted. 

Two years ago Canterbury was a glamour team, but now it was not 
very successful. It turned out however, that this decision of mine was 
one that I never had reason to regret, in the whole of my career on the 
soccer field. 

Budapest won the Ampol Cup at the beginning of the season and on 
March 8th, 1960,1 was a player for Canterbury. 

Much was said and written in newspapers about my surprising 
change of clubs; some lamenting, others praising my moves; but my 
mind had been made up and was not to be changed. 

Personally I felt rather strange when I arrived for the first training 
with Canterbury. All the players were young Australian boys in good 
condition who enjoyed playing, but there it stopped. The coach, Joe 
Vlasits welcomed me, introducing me to all the players; Brown and 
Lemon the goalkeepers, Curry, North, T. Brown, B. Salisbury, Jones, 
Watkiss, the brothers Warren, John and Jeff, Jimmy Moore and Brian 
Smith. They are names that have since made the headlines, not only 
in Australia, but in many other parts of the world. 

Joe Vlasits handled the boys like a school-class, but the boys seemed 
to enjoy it and were happy about it. 
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The training sessions were exactly the same as I had experienced for 
ten years in Vienna. The Coach in the centre threw a ball and the 
player to whom it was thrown stopped it, or passed it back first time. 
These exercises made many a player. It was routine, but the important 
rudiments of soccer were contained in them. The more I saw the 
young players work in training, the more I looked forward to playing 
with them in the competition, now imminent. 

I did not give us much chance in the first year, particularly being 
opposed by such strong clubs as Prague, Hakoah, Apia and Auburn. 
None of our players were mature in their game, and also their attitude 
towards the game differed from that of other teams. 

Canterbury was a very relaxed team, a happy lot, win, lose or draw; 
and the officials were the same. 

I myself changed too. I was now relaxed, the more so because I did 
not have the additional worries of coaching a team and playing at the 
same time. I was just a player and was able to concentrate my training 
on playing only. 

The competition started on the 20th of March and we met Auburn. 
It was a game that lingers still in my memory. After twenty minutes of 
play we were 5:0 behind, a seemingly hopeless position against an 
experienced side such as Auburn. I was about to pack up; nothing 
seemed to work; everyone was waiting for everyone else; nobody 
wanted to start. 

When we returned to the dressing room I really let fly, saying; Tf 
you want to call this soccer you might as well give the game away 
altogether.’ 

Bruce Morrow, Auburn’s centre forward was having a field day and 
I said to Jack Curry: ‘Come on! This is not the way to do it! I know 
you can show Bruce Morrow who is boss in mid-field. You can handle 
him all right.’ 

In the meantime, Joe Vlasits tried to pacify everybody and 
straighten things out. I certainly did not feel comfortable under such 
conditions. 

In fact when we returned to the field things were even worse. The 
spectators laughed at me shouting: ‘What is wrong Professor? You 
miss your Prague, do you want to go back to Prague?’ 

This gave me the nasty feeling of an ungrateful public, as only 
weeks before they had cheered wildly whenever I led Prague on to the 
field. The Canterbury boys rallied around however saying: ‘Never mind 
Leo, it is only a game, and it is not finished yet.’ 

This brought me back to earth and the game was on, and it was 
really on. Within fifteen minutes we had scored three goals, reducing 
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the leeway to 5:3 in favour of Auburn. Salisbury, Moore and Watkiss 
were moving fast and dangerously. The crowd started to change their 
mind about us and to cheer us on again. But it was still Auburn’s day. 

They scored another goal, to lead 6:3. 

Bruce Morrow of Auburn was the constant danger, knowing the 
openings, sprinting from one wing to another and being served with 
balls from Quested and Hall. 

They fed him balls wherever he turned up. 

They increased their lead again, to 7:4. 

But we did not give in and with ten minutes remaining on the clock 
we brought the score to 7:6. 

The crowd went wild, standing up and roaring encouragement con¬ 
tinuously. I thought we could get a point from the last encounter, but 
it was not to be. 

Auburn scored another goal to win 8:6! 

What a thriller of a game! 

Surely the highest score for a long time! 

Nobody in our team minded the defeat. All twenty-two players on 
the field were satisfied. When the final whistle sounded, children, 
adults, officials streamed on to the ground and celebrated, losers and 
winners alike. 

A grand game indeed. 

In the dressing room all faces lit up: there was happiness all around. 
I walked silently around from player to player shaking their hands, not 
saying a word. But I am sure every player understood and somehow 
on that day a bond was sealed that was to last a long time. I admired 
their courage; picking themselves up when the chips were down; and 
that is the greatest attribute in sport. 

In the Competition we met with mixed success, winning and losing 
until the start of the second round, when we started to click and things 
went well. 

In June an Interstate competition was launched between South Aus¬ 
tralia, Queensland, Victoria and New South Wales. I was appointed 
Captain-Coach of the representative side for New South Wales. How¬ 
ever as there was not much coaching to do the position did not mean 
very much. 

Our first game was in the Olympic Park in Melbourne. 

Victoria always was a hard team to beat. They played hard that day 
and gave nothing away. New South Wales had a very big reputation in 
Melbourne and the crowd did not give their home team much chance; 
but they were in for a king-size shock and so were we. 

We were beaten fair and square, 4:1. 
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Our team included players like, Tamandl, Ninaus, Shagi, Jaros, 
Salisbury but we took the game lightly thinking we were invincible. 
Disappointed, and glad to leave Melbourne, we returned the same 
night to Sydney. 

We fared better against South Australia and won, 3:2. 

On the Queen’s Birthday weekend we played Queensland and 
managed a draw, 4:4. 

The Sj^dney crowd was disappointed and made no bones about it. 
They knew every player and knew the standard of the club matches 
and that our performance as an interstate side was poor. 

Victoria emerged as the winner of the Round Robin Tournament, 
with New South Wales in second place. 

Playing again with Canterbury, the road ahead was hard. We had 
some very hard games in front of us, but we still had a chance to 
make the final four. 

Prague was leading the field at the end of the first round and was 
still a team with brilliance and class. With nine matches to go Ninaus 
had already scored 35 goals; a fantastic tally for only one forward. 

Losing games easily in the first round made it so much harder for 
Canterbury to come good; but spirits were high and comradeship 
excellent. Curry was injured during the season so I was appointed Cap¬ 
tain. 

Trying very hard we made the almost impossible and clinched a 
berth in the final four. Brian Smith, the blond haired Junior, was the 
most improved forward and was going very strongly. 

We used to go for a drink after training and always had a few 
drinks after the game, so we all became real good friends. 

In our first semi-final we beat Auburn, 2:0. 

Having vindicated our earlier defeats we sensed a possibility of play¬ 
ing in the final and started to train in the afternoon. The Club com¬ 
pensated us for the loss of wages. Joe Vlasits kept a constant watch 
trying to iron out technical faults and to improve wherever there was 
room for improvement. 

Prague beat Apia soundly, 3:0. 

Prague went straight into the Grand Final, exactly the same as the 
year before. Apia was our next opponent, the winner of the game to 
play Prague. 

Apia was the more experienced side, with players like Hackshaw, 
Marston, De Pauli, and Chinat. However they were slower and we said 
that we had youth on our side. With players like Brian Smith, Watkiss, 
Salisbury and the Warren brothers we thought we would have a good 
chance of running Apia off their feet. 
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We were very fit and confident when we ran out on to the field at 
Wentworth Park. The Apia supporters cheered their team, calling out 
to me again and again: ‘Sabrina, Sabrina’, I did not take much notice, 
as I had it in my mind to win this final. Apia certainly did not make it 
easy. They too, were out to clinch a Grand Final against Prague. 

We did not go well in the first twenty minutes and found Apia a 
hard opponent; always on our heels, hard tackling and really trying to 
win. 

At full time the game was drawn, 2:2. 

We had to get a decision and played extra time. This was in our 
favour because our condition was still holding, while on Apia’s side 
their age started to tell. After five minutes we were awarded a corner 
kick. I went to the wing and again curved the ball close in to the goal. 
Out of a bunch of players the blond head of Brian Smith came up, 
heading the ball into the net. 

This goal reminded me of the very same corner kick a year before, 
in the semi-final between Prague and Apia, when that goal decided the 
game. 

The crowd was on our side again, running to the ground and cheer¬ 
ing us on. It was evident to them now, that another team had come in 
one year from near the bottom, to play and win a semi-final against 
older, more experienced clubs. 

We had snatched back the lead but the game was not yet over. We 
went back to our positions for the kick-off. Jack Curry inspired every 
man in the team, saying that the game had some minutes to go and so 
we went on, attacking, defending, making solo-breaks, keeping our 
positions. But Apia did not have any strength left, they were worn out. 

They did have another final chance however, only two minutes from 
the end. Aldo Skil, a tall six-footer, missed a sitter just in front of the 
goal. He was standing in front and received a perfect cross. All he had 
to do was to divert the shot into the goal, but he missed. 

The final whistle went and a very disappointed Apia team drooped 
slowly from the field. 

Canterbury though forgot all about being tired. They were nearly 
run off among the cheers and applause of a crowd which had been 
hard to please, but had appreciated good soccer. Whatever team played 
the best style, showed the most heart and accomplishment, was sure of 
having the crowd on their side. 

We had made the Grand Final and our opponents were the great 
masters of Soccer: Prague! 

The Canterbury Committee announced after the Final against Apia 
that we were to go to a camp, for preparations for the Grand Final. 
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We trained during the week on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
and after the last training on Thursday we went to a motel in Campsie. 
As the motel was close to the training ground we settled in happily. It 
was a modern motel and comfortable and we had enough time to get 
to know each other better, eating, training and sleeping together in one 
and the same place. 

We talked Grand Final all day and parts of the night, playing the 
game over many times. But at the end there was always that question 
mark, that name—Prague! 

Our opponents were a formidable team at that. 

Most of the Australian players liked their glass of beer so we still 
had our share, but not in the quantities we would normally drink. As 
one player put it, this time it was really only two glasses of beer, while 
before we used to have only the first and the last beer and those in 
between did not count. In that motel the watchful eyes of Coach Joe 
yiasits were everywhere, and we each had a cup of Milo before retir¬ 
ing and plenty of orange juice and milk. 

We had one consolation after the game; win, lose or draw there 
would be plenty to drink. 

Those three days in that motel were most valuable to the whole team. 

Our Committee, like every Committee, had been satisfied to make 
the final four, then to win a semi-final; and now we were expected to 
win the Grand Final! 

Personally I had much more at stake. Last year I had played for 
and coached Prague and was in the Grand Final. This time I was 
opposing my old team mates, although we were still good friends. The 
Canterbury boys were keen and listened to me as their Captain and I 
was sure that they would try very hard themselves. 

In the days before the game the press gave us good and fair 
publicity, but there seemed to be that question mark again—can 
Canterbury beat the champions? 

The betting inevitably connected with such a game was very much 
in favour of Prague. In fact it was not so much the victory; the betting 
was already concentrated on how many goals Prague would score 
against us, in an allegedly easy win. However our boys were not 
greatly perturbed by this publicity. They were modest. They gave 
themselves the chance they must have, by being in the Grand Final; 
and they knew the game was being played between two teams of 
eleven men each. 

Frankly I was not very sure of being able to win another Grand 
Final, this time with Canterbury; but I told myself that I would be 
trying harder than anyone else on the field. 
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A beautiful, perfect Grand Final day dawned over Sydney and when 
we arrived at Henson Park the ground was packed everywhere. 

As I walked to the players’ enclosure I met Fred Raymond, the 
former Prague Manager. He wished me all the best for the game and 
asked whether I would not rather be playing with Prague, in the 
Grand Final. He too was convinced that victory for Prague was only a 
matter of how many goals the difference. He had no doubt about a 
win for Prague. 

Oskar Pick, not far away, had the same idea. There was little I 
could say so I moved on; saying that nobody would be surprised if 
Prague won. I could not stand it any more. Listening to their over- 
confidence I said to myself: ‘Well it’s not started, but for the long faces 
alone it would be worth winning that game today.’ 

Coming into our dressing room most of the players had started to 
change but looking around I saw only white, pale faces; every player 
seemed to be nervous and that did not help my gloominess one iota. It 
was worse luck too, that the players next door were laughing and 
joking. 

I tried to cheer up everybody by saying: ‘Well, this is the game we 
wanted, this is the game to look forward to. Prague’s only cooking 
with water. They can be beaten like any other team. We’ve got nothing 
to lose and everything to gain.’ 

I shook hands with everyone, wishing them luck, and shortly after 
the warning whistle went and referee Pearce called both teams out 
on to the ground. 

There was a loud cheer as we ran on to the field and the boys were 
transformed.' We warmed ourselves up with sprints, jumping, passing, 
always on the move. 

The Captains of both teams were called to the centre of the field 
and when I shook hands with Ron Lord, the Prague Captain, I thought 
he looked a bit nervous. I thought that Prague may just have some 
worries too. 

The game started and in the first few minutes little happened; and it 
was exactly there that Prague should have taken the initiative and 
bustled us. Our team took time to settle down but the longer we 
played the more confident we became. Jack Curry, the centre half was 
playing really hard, earning the respect of the Prague forwards. 

After twenty minutes we were awarded a free kick. As I was near 
the incident I placed the ball about half way, taking the kick. I drove 
the ball hard towards the Prague goal and saw Ron Lord running out 
of his goal to catch a relatively easy ball; but as he jumped he mis¬ 
judged its flight and to my amazement the ball was bouncing towards 
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the empty goal. Amigo our right inside saw the chance and sprinting 
for ten yards punched the ball across the line. The Prague players all 
stood dumb-founded; but there it was, our first goal. 

We were in front! 

I thought it was only a fluke, certainly not good enough to beat 
Prague; but we were leading and it was now up to Prague to chase us. 

Shortly after that lucky break Amigo crossed and Brian Smith’s 
head appearing high above the other players, he headed the ball over 
Lord’s hand into the net. 

The score was 2:0 and the crowd went wild. 

There was big surprise in the air? 

Prague came back, launching attack after attack and we were hard 
pressed to keep them at bay until the half time whistle. Brown in goal 
was perfect, Curry was tackling hard. North the full back kept chasing 
the Prague wingers and Campbell the wing half worked tirelessly. We 
had made it and went into our dressing room with a valuable 2:0 lead. 

There was a great silence in the dressing room. We all thought we 
were dreaming. 

Jim Brown the Masseur worked on every player, Joe Vlasits gave 
instructions and as we were leaving I said: ‘The next forty-five minutes 
will be the hardest of the whole season. We have to stick together now 
and play like a team.’ I saw in their eyes that they were ready and 
willing and that it would take a super Prague to beat us. 

Prague attacked from the whistle giving us a torrid time. After ten 
minutes Karl Jaros shortened our lead with a beautiful goal. At that 
stage Prague had me worried. We were only leading by the odd goal 
and there were thirty-five minutes of play remaining. 

I was proven wrong though, as our players realized that we would 
have to get a break to come back into the game. We needed another 
goal and a quick one at that. 

I had the ball dribbling, passed Scheinpflug and Sherwin. E. Nimaus 
came in to tackle me. I beat him. With the ball close to my feet and 
with no chance to pass, Erwin Ninaus came running in again. I side¬ 
stepped him and saw at that moment that Amigo was in position. I 
passed the ball over twenty yards to him, sprinting into position as 
Amigo first up passed the ball back to me. I had no time, but hit the 
ball on the full. Ron Lord had no chance whatever to hold it. All he 
could do was to take the ball from the back of the net. 

With that ball in the back of Prague’s net we had won the Grand Final. 

The whole crowd stood up with a tremendous roar, hats flying, 
papers being thrown around, jackets tossed high in the air. A jubilation 
went through the crowd. 
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The under-dog Canterbury had risen to the occasion and had 
delivered a blow to the reigning champions in Soccer. 

Prague was humiliated! 

Surrounded by Canterbury players I reflected that this surely must 
be the climax of my whole career in Soccer. And out there in the 
stands some twenty thousand fans felt the same way. 

After that goal we never looked back. We had Prague at our mercy. 
That goal gave us everything; strength, power, confidence. The team 
played copybook soccer. 

Jeff Warren, Johnny Watkiss, Brian Smith, Barry Salisbury, Jack 
Curry, Barry Brown, they all experienced their greatest thrill in soccer 
that day. 

It must be noted that today everyone of these players is still in the 
front rank of Australian Soccer. This was their initiation in big games 
and since then they have repeated the feat many times; whether in an 
Interstate side, or even the Australian National team on tour in 
South-East Asia and New Zealand, and in other countries. 

Jeff Warren scored another goal and it was all over bar the shouting. 

Sherwin reduced for Prague. 

Then with five minutes to go Barry Salisbury made certain of 
victory, scoring with a first time shot from the left wing. 

This sealed final victory for Canterbury. 5:2! 

With the whistle people were everywhere. The ground was filled 
with spectators, players got lost, I was lifted shoulder-high and carried 
to the rostrum where the Cup was to be presented. 

I received the Cup on behalf of the Club, the second time since 
arriving in Sydney that I was honoured. There were happy faces and 
continuous cheering all around us, with well-wishers everywhere. In 
the dressing .room the first thing I did was to smoke a cigarette and 
have a drink. 

On Sunday evening the whole team were guests of the Campsie RSL 
Club. Incidently we were to be their guests, win, lose or draw; so we 
all assembled with wives, sweethearts, parents and relatives. Dancing, 
singing, eating and drinking were the order of the day, with the players 
the heroes of the evening. In the early morning we left that hospitable 
Club and it was just as well my wife Helen could drive the car, as I 
would not have been able to drive, not even a yard. But Helen said 
that we had deserved the night of celebration and this surely is a good 
excuse. 

However this was not the end of the season for us. We still had to 
play the Ascot Cup Final and were to meet Bankstown. 

ilie anti-climax came promptly and we lost the game, 1:0. 
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Helen had promised the Canterbury team a garden party at our 
home in Maroubra. So after the last game of the season all the team 
were present at a monster barbecue, with a pig, a keg of beer and 
Scotch whisky. The fifty people who were our guests had a most 
enjoyable time. In fact it was morning before the first of them thought 
of leaving. 

In the early morning I saw Billy Henderson from Auburn enjoying 
himself. I was somewhat surprised as I could not remember Billy arriv¬ 
ing in the early evening. It turned out however that he had come from 
another party bringing his golf bag with him, to proceed to a game of 
golf. On the way he thought he may as well make a short call on us 
and what a welcome guest he was. 

At 6.30 a.m. the food was all gone but it was not till eight o’clock 
that the last guests departed. 

This was the end of the 1960 season, a very successful season for 
Canterbury and for me, being named Mr. Soccer 1960, before Jaros, 
Tamandl and Lord. 
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I was managing a canteen now in the Unanderra Migrant Hostel on 
the South Coast and had to travel every day from Sydney to Unan¬ 
derra. When I could not go to the South Coast because of my soccer 
commitments Helen drove down to look after the business. 

It was a seven day week, with the hours from 2 p.m. until midnight, 
and then back to Sydney. While in business at Unanderra I got to 
know some of the South Coast Soccer officials; and one day Trevor 
Birch, the Secretary of the South Coast United Soccer Club, asked me 
if I would consider joining South Coast. 

It would indeed be handy for me with the business there so I 
decided to leave Canterbury. 

In the same year Joe Vlasits also left Canterbury. 

South Coast was very lowly placed at that time but there were many 
talented Juniors. They were still too young and immature for big-time 
Soccer; but Max Tolston and Denis Patterson were prospects with 
plenty of talent. They had little or no experience but were eager to 
learn, always first at training and working very hard. 

I trained the Juniors from 4 p.m. until 6 p.m. and then the Seniors. 
It was very difficult for me as player-coach to carry the work load and 
still keep playing in top form, so I told Trevor Birch that prospects in 
the competition were not bright at all. 

I found Trevor Birch the hardest working club official I had ever 
met in my whole career. He was sincere and fair to all, players and 
officials alike. The Committee too was most understanding and never 
interfered with the practical side of soccer in the club. 

A few weeks before my brother Kurt had arrived from Austria and 
had joined me and my family. He also played for the South Coast, 
later changing with me to Apia. From Apia he transferred to the 
German Club Concordia, then in the Second Division. Even today he 
is still playing for that club and has proved himself a reliable and 
knowledgeable player. Somehow, he too has the Baumgartner touch, 
playing in the same positions as I did, but he has remained with 
Concordia for well over five years. 

We had a few good weeks together on the South Coast, but there 
was still no real team to speak of. 

The Committee of the South Coast Club knew the position and were 
successful in recruiting a player from England. He was Jim Kelly and 
today South Coast is still referred to as the ‘Kelly Gang’. 

On April 15, 1961 the competition started. 

The first game was against Gladesville, at home in Woonona; but 
although we had trained hard since February we had no chance and 
lost that game. 
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We also lost the second game against Budapest, still showing no 
improvement. 

The third game playing Pan Hellenic brought no other result. 

I felt trepidations about Trevor Birch and his club spending so much 
money on my transfer and me not being able to prove my worth by 
winning games. 

As this was happening Mr. Jim Bayutti from the Apia Club began 
ringing me frequently, until he was ringing every day. He was upset 
that his team Apia was not much better off than South Coast. He 
wanted me to join Apia as the Italian community was not happy with 
the performance of the club. He simply had to do something to save 
his own reputation and that of his club. He urged me to join Apia. I 
replied that I would have to ask Trevor Birch as I was on a contract 
with South Coast. 

In the following week Jim Kelly was due to arrive in Australia. 

Jim Kelly’s arrival coincided with our game against Hakoah on May 
7, at Woonona. Before the game he was introduced to the players in 
the dressing room. 

Once again we lost on our own home ground, 5:2. 

At the private welcoming party after the game Jim Kelly expressed 
disappointment of the standard of play and I had a talk with Trevor 
Birch. He was startled when I told him that I was leaving South Coast 
from that day, that I had been approached by Apia to join them. I 
asked him to consider my release from my contract very seriously, as I 
was costing the club so much money and it would be a considerable 
time before I could show them any return for their outlay. It would be 
necessary to have four or five players of the calibre of Kelly to build a 
good team and with the money Apia was prepared to pay he could buy 
these players. 

Trevor was very upset but understood the situation. 

After one o’clock next morning we went back to Sydney. 

The same morning I rang Mr. Bayutti and told him that I had talked 
with Trevor Birch and it was now up to the Committee to negotiate a 
transfer. 

On Tueday, May 9, I had my first training run with Apia, at 
Lambert Park in Leichhardt. 

Apia arranged my transfer and South Coast made a good deal of it. 
Apart from the high sum they received four Apia players also trans¬ 
ferred; transfers that were to help South Coast very much as the next 
weeks showed. 

My sudden change of club, even though it was early in the season, 
made headlines in all newspapers. It was well received in the Italian 
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papers. Already on Tuesday at my first training five hundred fans 
turned up to watch me train, watching every step and turn I made. It 
was as though they wanted to inspect the goods the club had bought 
for them. Mr. Bayutti’s worries were over. Only one fan called out 
‘Sabrina’ as they used to when I was playing for other clubs but he 
was quickly silenced. I never heard the name ‘Sabrina’ again, while 
playing for Apia. 

In those days Apia was coached by Azzopardi and the principal 
players were Iglesias, Marston, Hughes and Wenzel. They were a fairly 
strong combination but after three games in the competition they had 
not won a point. It was little wonder then that the numerous Italian 
supporters were not very happy. Apia needed to win a cup of any kind 
or description very badly. So far Apia had never been successful in 
winning a cup. Mr. Bayutti really spoilt his team and commanded a 
tremendous popularity among the players. 

I played the first game for Apia at Lambert Park, against Sydney 
Austral. It was a game of great importance for Apia. They had always 
had a good following when they were winning; but now as Apia lost 
game after game the spectators dwindled. So the game against Sydney 
Austral was important in more ways than one. 

I was picked to play centre forward. 

Sydney Austral was at that time not the best team, but they always 
played good football when called upon; and on their day were hard to 
beat. The crowd spurred us on as soon as we entered the ground, 
hoping that this time Apia would be successful and win some badly 
needed points. 

As I had only been a week with Apia I did not know the individual 
style of the players, other than playing against them in the three pre¬ 
vious seasons. I thought I would play the game as I knew it best and 
succeeded in so far as I scored three of the five goals we scored. 

Apia won the game 5:2. 

It was the first two points in the season for Apia and all their sup¬ 
porters saw a bright future again and celebrated accordingly. 

However I did not agree with popular opinion and thought much 
should be done to raise the standard, before we could go anywhere. 

Mr. Bayutti, now very proud of his victorious team, was re-instated 
as the hero of the Italian community. After the game he invited us all 
to the White City Restaurant in Rusheutters Bay were he feted us in 
true Italian style. 

No matter how precarious the chances of the team were in the com¬ 
petition the club was run well and efficiently by the Committee. 

At this time Apia built a social club in Leichhardt, the prime movers 
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again being Mr. Bayutti, Mr. Farrini and Mr. Asquin. They were all 
in concrete constructions or excavation and led the Italian community 
in the erection of the club building. 

In our next game against Gladesville at Drummoyne Oval we ran 
out the winners again. 

While everybody seemed satisfied with the progress achieved, people 
did not realize that the team leaned heavily on a few experienced 
players. 

One of them was Wenzel, a fast inside forward, hard working and 
with a first class shooting ability. It was left to Wenzel and I to vir¬ 
tually carry the forward line. In the defence there was Audato Iglesias 
the goalkeeper, who had played for Real Madrid and was reliable. Joe 
Marston was still going strong; a player who used his head; a former 
Australian International who had played in the English Cup Final with 
Preston North End. Pat Hughes at that time was an up and coming 
wing half and Cliff van Blerk was then just struggling to make a name 
as a full back. Then there was Rottenflug, a Swiss player with mixed 
ability but a big heart. 

But the burden of scoring the goals was always on Wenzel and I. 
Whenever we had a good day, we won, or went very close. 

It became an established custom that we went after the game as 
guests of Mr. Bayutti to the White City Restaurant. Mr. Bayutti 
realized that our team was not the strongest, but he mentioned more 
often than not that we ought to make the first four. 

However the hard matches were still to come and the first was the 
encounter with South Coast on their home ground at Woonona. 

We promptly lost 2:0. 

Without being disloyal I was glad Jim Kelly was able to record 
that win. He had worked very hard after his arrival and was about to 
find the right combination in his team. It had come about only by 
sheer hard and dedicated work. I also was glad for Trevor Birch, that 
his team recorded their first two points in that season against us. 

On June 17, a Sunday, we met Prague at the Sydney Sportsground, 
before a crowd of eight thousand nine hundred, and much to the 
surprise of all the expert forecasters we held Prague to a 2:2 draw. 

This was hailed far and wide as Prague was going very strong again. 

We had made up for the defeat in Woonona. 

However disaster struck shortly after, against Hakoah, again on the 
Sportsground; when we took a beating of no less than 6:1, much to the 
horror of the large Italian crowd. 

We struggled on for the remainder of the season winning the odd 
game but losing many others. 
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Gladesville robbed us of any chance we may have had of making 
the semi-final, by beating us 3:2. 

With nothing more to lose and no chance of making the final four 
we relaxed and suddenly played constructive soccer. 

Pan Hellenic, then enjoying an almost unbeaten run, were our oppo¬ 
nents, at Wentworth Park. Ten thousand, two hundred people saw 
Apia over-run Pan Hellenic by the margin of 3:0! 

That ended Pan Hellenic’s unbeaten run. 

The Italian community were pleased again, a hard lot to satisfy. 
They never applauded sparingly, and likewise they jeered equally volu¬ 
minously. 

Iglesias surely deserved all the credits when we held the still strong 
Canterbury to a 1:1 draw. 

Again this was very much contrary to the many predictions, but it 
was Iglesias’ day. He just seemed invincible. It was a most creditable 
performance. 

Prague ran out winner of this competition but only just, as we 
played them again in a 2:2 draw. 

This one point was sufficient for them to win the title for the third 
time in succession. 

For us the season was finished as we did not qualify for any other 
cups. 

In that year, Hakoah for the first time, entered a Grand Final; after 
defeating Pan Hellenic and later Canterbury in a play off under flood¬ 
lights. 

Jim Kelly won the America Health Studio Award as soccer’s top 
star of 1961, amply illustrating the value of Jim Kelly to Australian 
soccer and to South Coast in particular. 

Hakoah eventually won the Grand Final, beating Canterbury at 
Henson Park 4:1. 

Mr. Jim Bayutti and the then President of NSW Federation of 
Soccer Clubs, Dr. Henry Seamonds, went for their summer vacations 
to Surfers Paradise. As Jim Bayutti’s family and mine had come very 
close during the soccer season Jim Bayutti asked me to join him and 
Dr. Seamonds holidaying in Surfers Paradise. I was thrilled and grate¬ 
ful and accepted his invitation. 

We flew to Coolangatta and joined the Bayutti’s for two weeks; 
enjoying the company, the sunshine and being away from the soccer 
scene. 

Jim Bayutti and Dr. Seamonds were close friends and in Dr. Sea¬ 
monds there was one of the most able soccer administrators this 
country has ever known. 
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Of course without planning it, talk did come back to soccer and it 
was again suggested that a winning combination would bring about the 
long cherished dream of winning a cup for Apia. 

Returning to Sydney things came back to normal training routine, 
but not without changes. This was inevitable at this time of year. I was 
appointed Coach of the Apia team in place of Azzopardi. I also was 
asked whether 1 would be interested in a job at the Apia Social Club. 
It was now complete and was serving the large Italian community. 

Over the months a rift had developed between the Social and the 
Soccer club and it was hoped that, me being on the job and also being 
Captain-Coach of the Apia soccer team, it might be possible to bridge 
the gap. 

I started at the club under Manager Bianchi, a distinguished gentle¬ 
man, and also a keen soccer follower. Mr. Gasparini was then Presi¬ 
dent of the Social club, a real father to the Italian community. 

We still had our problems though with our soccer. Australia had in 
the meantime been re-admitted to FIFA and consequently no player 
could come to Australia without proper clearance and the payment of 
sometimes very high transfer fees. 

On one of his business trips Jim Bayutti succeeded in engaging the 
well-known English soccer player Bill Stevenson. However, in one of 
the greatest ever soccer debacles Bill was no allowed to play. Des¬ 
pite phone calls and cables to and from Australia and England 
bureaucracy won out in the end and Bill was not allowed to play in 
Australia. He had no clearance from his club and the Australian 
Federation remained adamant that without clearance Bill could not 
play in Australia. To do so would endanger Australia’s FIFA status. 

This was not the only set-back as Wenzel returned to his native 
South Africa and with him we lost one of the key players. However 
Mr. Bayutti also brought with him an Italian player, Johnny Giacom¬ 
etti. 

We were all sorry, seeing Vernon Wenzel off at Sydney Mascot 
airport. 

Stevenson left Australia after having been laid up for six weeks 
while negotiations went on and on; all at the expense of Jim Bayutti. 

We started our preparations for the season earlier than usual as I 
wanted to get the team into top condition as early as possible, concen¬ 
trating later on technical improvements. 

The Committee assisted me in a commendable manner and the 
Social club gave me enough free time to follow the training pro¬ 
grammes. 

However all the differences between the Social club and the Soccer 



First junior tournament in Holland. Our first and last match against England. 


Winner of Junior tournament in Vienna, Prater Stadium. 1949. 




















FK Austria, South American tour 1956. Left to ri^iit: Mueller (Trainer), Dr. Schle^er, 
Huber, Baumgartner, Occwirk, Salcher, Stotz. Front row: Swoboda, Kominek, Scliweda, 
Stojaspal, Kowanz. 


FK Austria touring team. Left to right: Fischer, Beinhaiir, Melchior, Swoboda, Huber, 
Baumgartner. Front row: Sabetzer, Ondreiska, Occwirk, Stotz, Tamandl. 




Prague team 1958 with Karl Jaros and Leo Baumgartner after their arrival in Australia. 



















NSW Squad and Officials prior to International match against Costa Rica. Standing, left 
to right: Boh Walker, J. Aird, H. Laknuiker, H. Bartlett, E. Jones, J. Curry, F. Raymond 
(Manager), J. Watkiss, R. Lord, A. Hethrington, G. Pol gar (Coach), J. Brown (Masseur). 
Sitting, left to right): L. Scheinpflug, A. Shagi, J. Vasvary, J. Moore, B. Mooro, L. 
Baumgartner, W. Tamandl, S. Sherwin, B. Madden, B. Henderson, K. Jaros. 


Winner of Ampol Cup (Foreground right. Sir William Walkley). 
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club had not been settled and it would have been a boon to soccer and 
no less to the Italian community if these two factions had acted as one, 
to the good of both soccer and the community. 

The 1962 season was a much better one for Apia and certainly for 
me. I was appointed NSW Federation Coach; and besides I was also 
approached by Mr. Newman, the President of Croatia Soccer Club at 
that time, to coach their second division team. I had to ask Apia for 
their permission, but they granted it, so altogether I was coaching three 
teams, Apia, NSW and Croatia. 

Of the three I was least pleased about my appointment as Coach of 
the Federation team. Much was lacking from their side. It always 
seemed to me that soccer was only second to the administration; and 
the actual soccer organization left much to be desired. 

There was one typical case. 

One morning, it was a Friday morning, an official of the Federation 
saw me washing my car in front of my house in Maroubra. He 
stopped his car, surprising me, as his house was only two houses 
farther down the road. He asked whether I was prepared to go to 
Narrabeen National Fitness Camp with a hundred school boys for a 
week of soccer training, beginning the next day, Saturday. 

I told him that this was already tomorrow and asked whether he felt 
this was at very short notice indeed. I did not hear his answer but 
agreed to go, making sure to add that I was not going for the Federa¬ 
tion, only for the school boys. They would certainly be looking for¬ 
ward to such a training camp. With Bill Walsh from Hakoah and a 
teacher, I set off with a hundred kids for Narrabeen. 

I thought of training camps at home in Austria; and what a 
difference! 

We arrived in buses, to find that we were not even expected, that 
nothing had been organized. There were twelve boys to each hut. As 
no programme had been worked out by the Federation it was left to 
Bill Walsh and I to make out a suitable schedule. 

We were determined that despite these set-backs, the boys would 
have a good, instructive camp. 

The task proved more difficult than we thought it would. Boys 
between twelve and fifteen years of age are not necessarily the easiest 
to handle; particularly as most of them were away from home for the 
first time; away from their families, their friends and also from their 
normal surroundings. 

We made sure though that they got the message from the first day; 
telling them the reason of the camp was to learn, to improve and to 
practise their soccer. 
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We rose at seven, with breakfast at eight. From nine to twelve the 
boys trained, with lunch at one o’clock, then a rest till four o’clock and 
practice again from four to six. Dinner was served at seven and by 
nine o’clock it was ‘lights out!’ 

It was quite a job every time to get them all to bed; and at the end 
of each day not only the boys were tired, but Bill and I were worn out 
as well. 

As the Camp itself was only staffed by a Manager, a Coach and the 
cook we had to allocate kitchen duty to the boys. Each day one hut 
helped in the kitchen, cleaning up, washing dishes and setting the 
tables in the dining room. Every boy had to make his own bed and the 
eldest boy in each hut was responsible for the cleanliness of his hut. 
Still it all turned out well. We worked them very hard and in the extra 
time available we went swimming, playing games; generally keeping 
them occupied. We also saw some coaching films, supplied by the Fed¬ 
eration. 

The idea of a coaching camp was a sound one but with prior organi¬ 
zation it would have been so much easier. 

From the hundred boys we marked no less than forty-eight as 
having outstanding ability. 

In a lengthy report to the Management Committee we recommended 
the idea as a whole but emphasized that the real benefit would come 
from the continuation. We thought that the forty-eight boys should be 
joined by fifteen new boys to attend the next course. 

I was very much under the impression that after this success the 
Federation would continue the camps at six months’ intervals, coaching 
the school boys and giving them professional advice. Unfortunately 
no more was heard from the Federation and I have every reason to 
suspect that the report finished in the waste paper basket. 

I was most upset at this, as we had done a good job and the boys 
had enjoyed their stay in Narrabeen. The whole thing could have 
brought a much needed impetus to soccer. 

However this was not the only disappointment of the season. 

Completing the season on a high note, I won the Interstate Com¬ 
petition with New South Wales. I was also successful with Apia, and 
Croatia won their competition and was promoted into First Division. 

Apia finished fourth in the competition and had to play in the first 
semi-final against Yugal, at that time one of the ama 2 dng teams, 
coming from a lower division and winning some major cups and 
trophies. 

Yugal beat Apia narrowly; 2:1, and again the season was nearly 
finished for Apia. 
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As consolation for our Italian community and the President of the 
club, Apia won the Craven A Cup at Wentworth Park and so at least 
won a highly coveted Cup for its followers and its President. 

When Croatia won the competition in the Second Division and was 
promoted to play in the next season in First Division Mr. Newman, then 
President of Croatia, could not believe it. The decision came with the 
last match against Balgownie in Lambert Park. Croatia was a young, 
eager team, wanting to get to the top. We trained sometimes as often 
as three times a week. No wonder they were rewarded for their efforts. 

We had a wonderful dinner at the social club of Croatia and cele¬ 
brated their success in a superb manner. Andy Burton, a guest at the 
dinner, said that it was not surprising that the team had played so well, 
as Leo Baumgartner had done exactly the same only two years ago 
with Canterbury. 

The 1963 season saw me coaching Apia again and I was also 
re-appointed to coach the NSW team. We were facing Croatia this 
year, as opposition in the First Division. 

After a good start and several good wins; in fact after ten games we 
had recorded seven wins, losing only three games and on the com¬ 
petition table were only three points behind Prague. In the next match 
we faced Croatia before a crowd of five thousand, seven hundred and 
twenty-five at the E. S. Marks Field. After eighteen minutes we were 
trailing, 2:0; but staged a spectacular recovery to come back strongly. 

Apia beat Croatia soundly, 7:3. 

Going to Adelaide for another Interstate match for the 1963 series, 
I was joined by Karl Jaros. Earlier in the year he had come to Apia 
and when I was appointed Captain-Coach he was appointed to assist 
me. 

At that time Jim Bayutti was Vice President of the Federation. As 
Apia was going very well in the season he told us not to play for the 
Federation. We were under contract with Apia and the club was 
guaranteeing our income, so our first duty would be to the club. 

He pointed out to us that if we were injured in Adelaide we would 
be of no use to the club and nobody would pay us. In short he said 
that we should tell the Federation to go jump in the lake. 

At the next selector’s meeting I went there and told them that I was 
resigning as Captain-Coach as I had to honour my commitment. I was 
firm in my decision and so was Karl. The selectors finally accepted my 
resignation but told Karl and I that we were still selected as players 
and so we would have to play in Adelaide. 

Karl and I refused. 
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We told Jim Bayutti what had happened at the meeting and he 
assured us that we had no reason to worry. Two weeks later we were 
summoned to a Federation meeting. When called in I told the official 
that I refused to play because, as player-coach of Apia, my first duty 
was to the club, to train and to look after the team in this crucial 
stage of the competition. As I was earning my living with soccer I felt 
that my club should have first call on me. Personally I said, I also had 
a number of financial commitments and any injury in Adelaide would 
be a financial embarrassment to me and my family. This was also a 
reason for not playing in a game that had no importance whatever to 
anybody. Again it was an imposition to be asked to coach and play for 
New South Wales on short notice, only one week before an Interstate 
match. 

One official countered that he was not interested in my family affairs 
and commitments, he just recorded that I refused to play for NSW 
and that I could be suspended for such an attitude. At that time I 
replied heatedly: that if he dad not care about my affairs and commit¬ 
ments to my family and club, I in turn did not care what the Federa¬ 
tion thought and they may jolly well do as they liked. 

I left the meeting and shortly afterwards I was officially notified that 
I was suspended for life! 

Suspended for life! 

Not to be able to play in any International or Interstate game in or 
for Australia, or in any other state! 

After twenty-three years in soccer; playing for national teams; play¬ 
ing in all parts of the world; seldom having been cautioned on the 
field; having played with stars whose names are on the lips of every 
boy; having proved my worth in soccer in Sydney with Prague and 
Canterbury and now with Apia and Croatia; having won the first Inter¬ 
national game in the life of the Federation, against Costa Rica I was 
suspended from playing Interstate and International. 

What a fate! \^at humiliation! 

All because I had been expressly told that my first duty was with my 
club! 

Jim Bayutti told me not to worry too much; that he would look 
after me and that I should get on with the job. 

In the second half of the competition I had a very nasty accident. In 
fact the accident happened on the day my son Richard was born. It 
was an accident which was to have a very unusual and most 
unpleasant complication sometime later. 

Celebrating in the Apia Social Club and having had a few more 
drinks than was desirous I crashed the car into a tree just outside the 
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club. While the car was badly damaged I received a cut between the 
eyes of which I did not take much notice but which turned out much 
more serious than I first thought. 

Still playing; and winning against Bankstown I scored 2 goals, one 
of which was a header, cutting open my injury again. 

The chemically treated ground, particles of which were constantly 
on the ball, infected the cut between my eyes. 

During the week blood poisoning developed and the danger of 
tetanus and I was kept in bed for two weeks. I was treated by two 
specialists while my face became worse, in fact not recognizable by the 
many visitors, players and officials alike. They were all very concerned 
about the infection and my subsequent recovery. 

And all this with a new born baby in the house, as I did not want to 
go to hospital. 

The specialist’s opinion was very definite, ‘No more games this 
season.’ 

Fortunately I did not take much notice of their medical opinion and 
played in the important semi-final against Prague. 

In that year Apia came second in the competition behind Prague. 

Apia’s way into the Grand Final had been hard, very hard. 

We had to play three times to decide the participants. Twice we 
played a two all draw against Prague, two hundred and twenty minutes 
of soccer without a decision. Each match was a thriller with Giacom¬ 
etti and myself snooting at goal from every angle. But every time Ron 
Lord in the Prague goal was the one to beat and that was very, very 
hard. Lord played superbly. At that time he would easily have held a 
place in any first division club in the world. 

But the third time we were successful and won 2:1. 

Fifty thousand people watched the three games between Apia and 
Prague and to this day no one regrets having gone to the soccer 
ground on each occasion. 

Everyone of the players, and not least the officials, were glad that at 
last a decision had been reached. Both teams showed signs of the great 
strain and certainly these three matches took their toll. Nerves, injuries 
and soreness were common. Three games in one week was a hard lot 
to take for any player. 

Prague was the first victim. After leading 2:0 they were beaten in 
the Final against South Coast, 3:2. 

They could not withstand the strong finish of South Coast and their 
condition gave out. The Grand Final was to be Apia against South 
Coast. 

We had little rest and time to prepare but nevertheless we were hot 
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favourites to win the Grand Final, the first chance since the existence 
of the Apia Soccer Club. Officials had already booked the victory ball 
and Jim Bayutti saw himself winning the cup he so badly wanted and 
so badly needed. 

The players too were caught in the wave of confidence and thought 
that they could not be beaten. Certainly paper form was very much in 
favour of Apia. We heard little about South Coast, only that they were 
fit and well; but somewhere in the back of my mind I knew that Jim 
Kelly would not give in so easily. 

September 22, 1963, the red letter day for the Federation! 

Thirty thousand, one hundred and twenty-two spectators in the 
Sportsground. 

An all-time record crowd for a Grand Final. 

In fact the police had to close the ground and turned away thou¬ 
sands more, all wanting to see Apia defeat South Coast. 

The Italian supporters from the stands were already cheering Apia 
as the winners; it was only a question of how many goals Apia would 
win by. In sport it has never been good to be over-confident; everyone 
on the ground was putting their money on Apia. South Coast was 
really the underdog. 

Then the whistle blew and we all received a shock, a very great 
shock indeed! 

South Coast began and did not let up at all. They were after the ball 
all the time and in only twenty minutes, we were down 3:0! 

There was nothing we could do about it. We could not settle down. 
We played like beginners. Everything we did went wrong. I was com¬ 
pletely out of touch. My passes went astray. They were intercepted. 
When I dribbled I lost the ball. It was horrible. 

As the game wore on South Coast gained strength; our defence 
seemed to be non-existent. The South Coast forwards played like 
champions. Barnett and Brownley, a last minute substitute, were bril¬ 
liant. Our forwards could not hold the ball and our defence could not 
withstand the pressure of South Coast’s attack. 

At half time I was certain that we could not possibly win the game. 
South Coast had a handy lead and they were playing well. The crowd 
started to boo and whistle at Apia; but most of them turned to the 
South Coast camp, cheering every move they made. The disaster was 
there. It was only a question of how big a disaster for Apia. 

There was much disappointment on the faces of the Apia players at 
half time. As Coach there was little I could do or offer; even I had had 
a shocking game. We gathered our courage and determined to play as 
best we could, to pull the game out of the fire. But we were tired and 
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the prospect of South Coast being all over us did not help us that 
much. The hard games against Prague were telling now. 

After half time we did not improve and I was very glad when the 
game was over. 

I went over to Jim Kelly, congratulating him on his win. He was 
rightly proud, and he had every reason to be so. 

In our dressing room it was like a morgue, hardly a word was 
spoken. No officials were there. We looked and we were a beaten 
team. 

After the game all sorts of rumours were spread around. It even 
came to me that I had sold the game. In all my career I had never 
thought of doing such a thing. But people were hasty and upset. Any¬ 
thing they could level at us, they sure did. Somehow one could not 
blame them. 

The whole team had been caught on the wrong foot in that first 
twenty minutes. 

After such a game it is of no use blaming anyone at all; but with 
that game we lost something else. The players lost their own confi¬ 
dence in themselves, the trust between them. 

Mr. Lo Blanco our President was most upset and I thought that this 
would be the end of Apia for me. It was the end of a season which 
had started so promisingly, but had had so many shocks for me; 
though there were also successes. 

Jim Bayutti had left Apia and I had not been very happy as many 
changes were imminent. Members joined the Committee, becoming 
overnight experts in soccer; yet all they knew about the game was 
from the sidelines. Mr. Lo Blanco was a gentleman, a very helpful 
person; but as a wealthy businessman he made the soccer club his 
business and ran it accordingly. He had been in business all his life 
and he applied the same principles to soccer. 

It was a belated climax when we played South Coast again the fol¬ 
lowing week, in the Australia Cup. I was convinced that we would go 
well and so we did. 

We won the game 2:0. 

It was the same thing over again. South Coast had the Grand Final 
at their feet and were not prepared for the pace we set and accordingly 
were left on the wrong foot. 

We still had a good chance to square with the Italian community. 
But there were a few more games to go and some of them against 
Victorian clubs. They always proved to be hard to beat on their home 
grounds in Melbourne. 

We had to start against Slavia in Melbourne. 
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We left on the Saturday morning by plane and stayed in the Prince 
of Wales Hotel in St. Kilda and once again we started as hot favour¬ 
ites. We had a training run shortly after our arrival, to loosen up and 
to become acquainted with the ground, the Olympic Stadium. 

While everything went according to the book every player seemed to 
be dis-spirited, working like clockwork. There was no heart, no enthu¬ 
siasm with the team. Arguments had started since our defeat by South 
Coast in the Grand Final and the team was never the same again. 
Where there used to be a great friendship amongst the players, groups 
had built up and players were not on talking terms with each other. 

The hospitality was superb and at the luncheon we were inundated 
with food. Some of the players seemed to forget the purpose of our 
visit, eating heartily, as if they had not eaten for some time. 

In the evening a few of us decided to have some exercise and so 
Iglesias, Bottalico, Jaros, Wong, Hughes, van Blerk and I went to the 
trots, thinking that the fresh air and the walking around would do us 
good. We said we would be home by ten o’clock to comply with the 
ruling we had put upon ourselves. We told Mr. Walker, our Secretary, 
of our plan and went along. 

It turned out to be an enjoyable evening. We had some bets, but left 
before the second-last race, to be home in time. 

The next morning the team looked fit and well. 

A fair crowd attended the game as we took the field; but again, like 
two weeks earlier, we just could not do a thing right. 

After a most disappointing game we lost, 2:0. 

Certainly Slavia was not a prominent team in Melbourne at that 
time. They had no particular talent but seemingly had more determina¬ 
tion than we could produce. 

Now the season was over and done with for us. With sad faces and 
virtually alone we left that night from Melbourne, knowing that not 
only had the season finished, but that we too had completed another 
year’s soccer. 

It was just as well we were to have a holiday because, after all we 
had been through in the past weeks, it would be good not to see each 
other for some time. 

As was to be expected I was promptly invited to a Committee meet¬ 
ing of the Apia Club. It was held down at the Markets, in Mr. Lo 
Blanco’s office. I was asked bluntly what reasons I could offer for the 
team not doing as well as was expected, by the Committee and the 
public in the Grand Final and in the Australia Cup. 

It was difficult for me to put my explanation into words. The team 
was fit, we had trained well, but it was hard to tell them that the team 
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spirit, the friendship among the players was missing; that there was an 
uncertain element of jealousy. Some players it seemed wanted to play 
for ever and yet their age had started to tell. 

There were different opinions between the forwards and the defence, 
each blaming the other. There was the difference of nationalities and 
there was the differences in contracts. One Italian-born forward wanted 
to score more goals than I did; again he was Italian and I was not. 

In the Committee there were two factions; the one side was Italian, 
the other not. And I was often told that Karl Jaros and I were very 
good footballers but we were not Italians! 

I had no intention of trying to solve the problems of the Committee. 

I had stated it before, when with other clubs, that my interest was 
solely in soccer and not in club politics. But I thought I was being used 
and so I tendered my resignation; asking for a clearance, rather than 
become involved in personal disputes. 

I did appreciate the task of a Committee keeping a club running; the 
difficulties they faced regarding money; the effects of winning or losing 
on the public; but to me it was their job and theirs alone. 

I was a footballer and like everybody else was trying to do the best I 
could. I would have an off-day and only tried to do what I could but I 
had no team to support me. I was as fallible in my craft as others 
were, though I disciplined myself continuously always to be alert, to be 
fit and particularly as a Coach to be an example in whatever I had to 
do with soccer. I was talking about soccer on the field, not in the 
drawing room, not on the beer table, but on the field; opposing eleven 
other players who wanted to win their match just as much as I wanted 
to win our match with my team. 

The Committee were seemingly prepared for my request for a 
clearance and they agreed. 

My departure from Apia was not a very happy one. I had grown 
accustomed to the Italian supporters. I liked the team I had been play¬ 
ing with; but most of all at every Apia game there was an atmosphere 
that reminded me so much of big-time soccer in Austria, or even more 
in South America. As players we did care when we were booed; but 
the objective roar was good, it made one sober, thinking that some¬ 
thing did not go the way it should. If there was applause it was 
spontaneous applause; it was loud and it was honest. 

I was sorry to leave the club but I thought it was the best I could 
do. I left many admirers behind me, many friends; but I was deter¬ 
mined that I was only interested in soccer, playing soccer. 

As soon as the news got around that I was on the transfer list, my 
phone ran hot once again. 
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Prague’s Committee-man Mr. Ball asked me to join Prague again 
but I was hesitant. Another call came from Mr. Rodney, then Presi¬ 
dent of Hakoah. He had changed clubs in the meantime and asked me 
to come and see him, to discuss terms. I was never very keen on join¬ 
ing Hakoah but I was encouraged by Mr. Jim Bayutti who rang me 
and advised me to take the contract, so I signed up with Hakoah. 

I did not realize then that I was to become a playball between clubs 
and their policies, inconsistent as they may have been, and changing 
with every Committee. I had become a name-player, my name becom¬ 
ing more important than my ability to play soccer. After a fantastic, 
almost incredible climax with Prague, Canterbury and Apia my career 
began to change and change it did. 
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Pat Woods coached Hakoah when I joined them. Woods did not 
take much interest as a Coach. He played well and was respected; but 
to my thinking there was a lot of talent in men such as Fekete, Fuzzes, 
McKnight, Thompson and Bell. But they did not get their chance with 
our coaching system. 

Hakoah as a team had to win otherwise there was no support for it, 
financially or on the ground. If we won it was lavished on us; if we 
lost we were left to our own devices. 

The Juniors certainly were worse off under this so-called system. 
When they did not do what was expected from them first up, they 
were left out in the cold and there was no way back into the first team 
until someone was injured. Then suddenly they were to do better than 
the regulars. It was no surprise therefore to see virtually another team 
taking the field every week. I could not settle down at all. 

In 1964, the same year as I joined Hakoah, Everton was to tour 
Australia and after nearly a year the Federation saw fit to lift the 
suspension on Karl Jaros and I. 

We were selected to play for New South Wales. 

I was excited at once. It meant big-time soccer to me, away from 
the daily routine, away from club bickering. I was to play against an 
International side of high repute. 

Although our chances of beating this experienced team were very 
slim it was a very welcome change from the local soccer scene. 

Apart from state teams an Australian side was to play Everton also 
and I was selected by Coach Jim Kelly to join the Australian squad. 

The New South Wales team went for one week to Narrabeen 
National Fitness camp under Coach Szegedy and Manager F. Parsons. 
We worked hard, morning and afternoon, and we felt good. Old team 
mates from the past were there: Ron Lord, Steward Sherwin, Les 
Scheinpflug and Karl Jaros. It seemed like old times again, the only 
difference being that we were all older than when we last met. 

The game took place on May 2, 1964 on the Cricket Ground. 

Over fifty thousand spectators packed the ground and in the dressing 
room there was that nervous tension again, the same as before any 
other big match. I myself felt very nervous. I had been picked to play 
centre forward. 

The tension reached its climax just prior to leaving the dressing 
room. We were determined to do our best, to try and stop Everton 
from settling down. During the introductions on the field I looked 
closely at each Everton player and thought they were very fit. They 
were a strong side and we would have little chance of beating them. 
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They were eleven full-time footballers, who trained hard and with pur¬ 
pose; and who had a long hard English season behind them. And what 
was more they were out to impress the Australian public. 

I felt like a schoolboy standing in front of eleven teachers. 

I have played soccer in many parts of the world, against top teams; 
and whenever I saw a good team I admired them. It spurred me on to 
be the same. 

I thought of the days on the concrete steps in the Prater Stadium, 
where we had sat as boys admiring FK Austria; admiring players like 
Melchior and Occwirck and later playing with them in many continents. 
I remembered the day I played against Puskas in Vienna and after I 
scored that goal he had come over to congratulate me. Nevertheless I 
also thought of my Grand Finals with Prague and Canterbury here in 
Australia. 

As these thoughts went by the whistle blew for kick off on the 
Sydney Cricket Ground, the hallowed venue of Cricket and Rugby 
League, but this time invaded by soccer and fifty thousand spectators. 

A funny incident preceded the game. Suddenly from the Noble 
Stand a team in white shirts and shorts took the field and the crowd 
applauded thinking it was Everton. It turned out to be students imitat¬ 
ing Everton and fooling the crowd. The police moved in and chased 
them off the ground before both teams took the field. 

We started very well and in the twentieth minute Brian Smith scored 
and much to the surprise of Everton, the large crowd and of ourselves 
we were leading 1:0. 

Everton was the better team and when they put the pressure on 
shortly after we scored we really started to run around in circles. We 
were out-played in every department. They were faster to the ball, 
physically stronger and close by whenever we had possession. For 
everyone of us there were three players from Everton moving in and I 
had a very hard time against Lamont, their centre half. He was strong, 
a hard-tackling player who did not give a yard and no beg your 
pardons. I hardly had the time to turn. 

Luck was still with us though, as only ten minutes after we had 
scored Les Schaumann had the chance of a certainty. He was alone in 
front of the goal when he missed. Probably he never thought he could 
get this ball or was too nervous even to kick it into the open goal. 

With a two nil lead we could have worried Everton. Hoping that 
their condition would run out we could have a chance; but there it was 
a golden opportunity gone! 

From my experience a well balanced professional side can always 
adjust themselves to new conditions. Scott, Everton’s right winger, 
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really let fly and gave Sherwin a torrid time. The complete defence v^as 
torn to shreds and Everton came quickly to a lead. 

Everton, playing superb soccer and much appreciated by the crowd, 
ran out easy winners at 4:1. 

I was not happy at all with my own performance. I was unable to 
settle down to steady playing. 

During the week, much to my surprise, I received a phone call from 
Jim Kelly. He asked me to meet him and Jim Bayutti in the Chianti 
Restaurant in the city. Over lunch I was told that Jim Kelly wanted 
me to play in the Australian side to meet Everton in Melbourne in the 
First Test Match. I was happy to be selected and agreed at once to 
play in the Australian team. 

I worked hard to make sure that my second game against Everton 
would be better than the flrst; and would justify the confidence Kelly 
and the selectors had shown in selecting me. 

I joined the team in an outer suburb motel in Melbourne for a 
week’s training. There Kelly worked us very hard and blended a good 
team together. 

On Wednesday before the game we had a trial game against Wilhel- 
mina. It was a night game and it poured rain during the whole day and 
did not ease at all in the evening. The ground was very heavy and Wil- 
helmina were out to beat the Australian side, loudly supported by the 
crowd. Late in the second half I felt a stitch in my back and I could 
hardly move any more. In the dressing room after the game, the pain 
was so bad that I could hardly bend down to take off my shoes. Peter 
van Ryan, our Masseur, gave me some treatment to relieve the pain 
and told me that I would not have much chance of playing on Sunday. 

So it happened. I was quite all right again in a few days; but after 
not training for three days it was not right to take the risk. It was 
better to bring in a fit player as a substitute. 

The Melbourne crowd was not very fair. They booed the Australian 
side as they ran on to the field. 

The reason was certainly the fact there were more Sydney players in 
the team than Melbourne players. But it was an Australian team and it 
would be wrong to match a representative from one State with one 
from another State. The main thing was to get the best possible team 
on to the field to play this experienced and highly rated Everton team. 

The game was little different from the game in Sydney. There really 
never was a chance to win and Australia lost the game and the First 
Test. 

Flying back to Sydney the same evening Jim Kelly asked me if I 
would be fit to play the following Sunday in Sydney. If I should not be 
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available he would have to look for a suitable replacement. I told him 
that I would like to play in the Second Test and felt confident that I 
would have regained complete fitness. 

We went straight from Melbourne to the Sylvania Motel in a 
southern Sydney suburb and stayed there until Sunday, to be ready 
for the next game against Everton. 

I responded well to practice, training hard and looking forward to 
the game on Sunday. 

Sunday came and we played on the Sportsground, the last game on 
the Everton Tour. 

A big crowd followed the round leather again and we received a big 
ovation as we went on the field. 

The game started very promisingly. 

After ten minutes the Everton goalkeeper West miskicked the ball 
and it landed straight in front of my feet on the penalty box. I hesi¬ 
tated and shot but West made a great save and diverted the ball to the 
corner. By his action West stopped a certain goal. I should have taken 
a fraction more time to place the ball and then let fly; however it was 
too late. 

Minutes later Ninaus did not make any mistake in scoring and we 
were in front, 1:0. 

With the large crowd inspiring us we went well and at times even 
bustled the strong Everton defence. 

Everton broke through and equalized just before half time. 

With the score 1:1 at half time we had achieved the best result so 
far on Everton’s tour and we were very pleased. 

In the second half we took the initiative again and again Everton 
was forced on to the defence. Then Everton came back and scored 
from a mistake in our defence and went into the lead. This took much 
of the fight out of our team but gave Everton the drive to attack more 
strongly. 

The game finished in favour of Everton, 5:2. 

It was hailed as the best performance of any Australian Team at 
that time. 

This was to have been my last representative game and I was proud 
that I had been able to gain an Australian blazer, playing in an Aus¬ 
tralian national side. 

While I had been away from Hakoah Mr. Rodney had resigned his 
Presidency and Dr. Brosniak had been elected in his place. I had 
always been on good terms with Mr. Rodney, ever since arriving in 
Australia; and I knew that he was keen to get back to Hakoah as their 
President. Also when I joined Hakoah my personal contract was with 
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Mr. Rodney. It provided that I would receive a lump sum of money 
half-way through the season. As this time had arrived I saw Dr. Bros- 
niak and he assured me that whatever had been promised to me I 
would receive. However Hakoah was presently unable to pay such a 
sum of money. 

Mr. Rodney told me again that the money was due on the day of 
the second half of the competition started and Dr. Brosniak was to pay 
me that sum. 

I was told again that the money could only be paid in instalments as 
there was not enough available. Mr. Rodney still maintained that they 
could have paid me on the day the money was due. Behind it all, it 
seemed to me, I was the person between two factions. As Mr. Rodney 
wanted to get back on to the Committee, he used my case for a lever¬ 
age. Equally Dr. Brosniak wanted to make his influence felt. Half of 
the Committee was on Dr. Brosniak’s side and the other half was still 
loyal to Mr. Rodney. 

I carried on playing but the difficulty that existed in the Committee, 
the fight for leadership and my still unresolved financial state did not 
help my performance. 

Worst of all I received an injury and was forced to pause for two 
weeks. 

When I reported back I was asked to play in the second team to 
establish my fitness. I agreed. After the game in the second team, Mr. 
Lakmaker, the Hakoah Secretary, asked me if I would be interested in 
joining St. George Budapest as a player. 

Meanwhile the turmoil in the Committee came to a head and it 
seemed as though Mr. Rodney would be re-elected President. I thought 
that with Mr. Rodney back everything would settle down normally so I 
stayed with Hakoah. I was paid eventually and I told Mr. Rodney 
that I had no intention of becoming the scapegoat of a warring Com¬ 
mittee; that I had no intention of becoming involved in club politics 
and that I would rather retire and give soccer away altogether. 

I was cited before the Committee and was interrogated about my 
failing performance. I was always expected to do wonders; always 
expected to pull a lost game out of the fire. I admitted that my 
standard was not that required but I did expect fair treatment. 

So I left Hakoah and intensified my interest in Junior soccer. 

I went to the Sutherland District and was amazed how much poten¬ 
tial talent there was among the Juniors. 

At the same time I started a restaurant in Sydney and had to spend 
much time there. It entailed much work at night-time; but I thought 
that in this way I could build up a future for my family. I thought 
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that, being well-known in soccer circles, I could build up the business 
and make a good living from it. But it did not work out at all. 
I learned that for me it was wrong to bring soccer together with 
business. 

With my senior playing career ended and not on the best of terms, I 
looked towards coaching the Juniors. It was very stimulating, seeing 
the progress among the young players. 

I was approached by the President, Mr. Gordon Gillham of the 
Sutherland District Soccer Club. The team was then playing in Second 
Division and were threatened with relegation. After a few weeks the 
team improved and playing very good football finished the season on a 
strong note. 

In the off-season I continued to coach the kids in Sutherland and I 
am convinced that there lies a bright future for Australian soccer. In 
a few years these kids will be the cream of soccer. 

I continued with the Second Division club and I had a happy and 
good team, showing improvement and talent. I thought that within two 
seasons, with this vigorous and young team, I could be back in First 
Division. All they needed was experience. I wanted very much to play 
with them but Hakoah did not react to our pleas for a clearance to 
play in Second Division. 

As the restaurant failed badly I left it; losing much money over it. 
My wife Helen and I had to struggle to get on our feet again. 

Midway through the competition I had a call from Croatia asking 
me if I was prepared to coach their first grade team. I told them that I 
thought my future was with Sutherland and that I would stay with 
them. 

Two days later they rang again, asking if they could at least talk 
with me. I agreed. 

They offered me the job as coach again and I told them that I was 
earning good money in Sutherland; that I was dependent on that 
income because of the debts incurred while in the restaurant and that I 
had to clear my commitments. They offered me very good money and 
I asked for a two year contract. 

If it had not been for the misfortune with the restaurant I would 
have never agreed to leave Sutherland. 

There was also another reason for not joining Croatia. I did not 
want to get involved in club politics again or even national politics; in 
clubs with political backgrounds of which I had neither interest nor 
part to play. 

I told the President of Sutherland that I was forced to take the job 
with Croatia because of my financial position. 
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Croatia had bought a large number of players. I thought that this 
was not necessary but they had been bought and there was little I 
could do about it. Although there were many talented players among 
them it took hard work to weld them together into a good team. 

Ron Corry was an outstanding goalkeeper and the Cush brothers 
had a good future. Ron Corry had just recently represented Australia 
in a South-East Asia Tour. Then the experienced players like Ron 
Giles and Vic Reynolds were a big asset to the club, but it really took 
time to build a good team 

While we beat top teams such as Pan Hellenic, Apia and were close 
to clinching a berth in the final four, we lost other matches in a 
disastrous manner. There was the defeat against Budapest when we lost 
9:1; and later against Yugal, losing 6:1. 

This was particularly bad as there were political frictions between 
Yugoslavs and Croatians. 

I told the President that I was not interested in politics; nor were 
most of the players. All we wanted to do was to play soccer as an 
international sport with an internationally gathered team, and to have 
no involvement with national differences. 

I was again hoisted before the Committee and told to resign. I 
declined very firmly. I said that while I had a contract I would fulfil it 
and they would have to do the same; if not I would press the matter, 
even if it meant being settled in court. 

I realize now that soccer in circumstances like these cannot survive 
and realize also that it was a mistake to leave Sutherland and the 
Juniors. There I was appreciated and respected, not for my beliefs but 
just for my ability to play and to teach soccer. 

After this unfortunate interval with Croatia I said farewell to First 
Division Soccer in August, 1966. 

The sooner the better that all club officials realize that soccer can 
only exist as a sport if talented juniors get the best possible coaching, 
leaving all other matters out of it altogether. 

As long as Italians play Greeks and Croatians play Yugoslavs, soccer 
is only destined to struggle along. 

Already today the Australian public is not interested in these matters 
and without young Australian support soccer cannot exist. Soccer 
needs those juniors and it should be kept well in mind that with the 
juniors lies the future; not with political jealousies and personal 
ambitions. 

Soccer will one day be the number one sport in Australia, because 
Australians appreciate good sport and sportsmanship. 
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Through this book, I would like to say this to whoever reads these 
pages; that if you are in soccer stay with it; further it and foster it, 
because it is a great game. 

Personally I will never regret having been part of the sport of soccer 
for all my time; be it in Austria or in Australia. 
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For some time now I have been away from the soccer field, away 
from the dressing room, the atmosphere of “Big Time” soccer. 

Now I am sitting on the side-lines watching the game, the game 
that is so much a part of me. And yet I am watching as an expert, 
I am frequently referred to and questioned, really I am still very much 
with the game. 

Whenever there is action, whenever there is a forward move, expert 
ball play, a brilliant pass or a beautiful goal scored, then I reflect upon 
those days when I was playing myself—may be back in Vienna as a 
Junior—may be in local games of great importance—in games where 
it was only a matter of gaining two points—or again where it was vital 
to put in just that personal performance, that personal energy that 
makes a game, that made me feel proud to be a part of soccer. 

In the game in Australia, although started many years before 
I arrived, the only break from the normal drab routine was the 
appearance of international sides. But they never gave Australia a 
chance, in fact they made Australia look almost ridiculous—made it 
difficult to believe that there were two teams of eleven players each 
on the field. 

After my arrival, after settling down with my family and after those 
first precarious months of getting to know the country and the people, 
soccer once again became an important part of my life. 

It was soccer that I had been taught in Austria, by so many and 
varied and famous, yet highly disciplined and respected sportsmen. 
And within a short period soccer in Australia, patricularly in the years 
after 1958/1959 and the early sixties, became a real part in the 
Australian sporting scene. 

Many people seemed to appreciate this and many others feared the 
rising popularity of the game. 

In the year of 1961 it was recorded that in one year alone more 
than $90,000 had been spent on buying various players; inducing 
them to play for the larger and more important clubs. At that time 
however there was no transfer fee to be paid to the player’s previous 
overseas club. Australia had been suspended by the world soccer 
controlling body, FIFA. 

It was a group of business-men, mostly New Australians, who made 
soccer the country’s most rewarding sport, the sport of stars. 

In those days I predicted that Australia would be in world class 
within five years and in fact some of the games played against 
international sides showed tremendous improvement. 

The sharp expansion of soccer was largely due to the arrival of 
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hundreds of thousands of soccer fanatics from all parts of Europe. 
They not only brought the stars of soccer and the glamour, but also 
a more scientific approach to the game, to training, to playing and 
one should think also to the administration of soccer. 

Some of the talent was local, such as centre-half Joe Marsten. He 
had played in the English FA Cup Final for the famous Preston North 
End Club, but many others were imported stars. 

It was quickly appreciated all through the soccer world, by players 
and administrators alike, that the main element of this scientific 
technique was ball control, the art of being able to use all parts of the 
body effectively to govern the ball’s movement. It was this ball control 
that replaced, and markedly so, the “hit and rush” tactics prevailing 
in those early days. The game started to resemble the game played on 
the Continent and in South America. 

Robust tackling, that had characterised Australian soccer for far 
too long, was replaced with smooth, well practised movements. 
Another reason for the improvement was simply that every player 
worked so much harder, with so much more determination. 

In Austria we were kept practising ball control in preference to 
match practice. Perhaps it was more time-consuming but then more 
time has been given to training in Australia. Training has become an 
integral part of the soccer game. 

The change of trainers too and of coaches, we have had in this 
country well-known men coming from all parts of the world, also 
helped improve the style of playing. 

Now the question is—^have we come to a point of being world class? 

Or could one say that we should be world class? 

If this is not so, where lies the answer to the questions? 

Have we failed to maintain a high standard of soccer? 

Have we lost the drive to excel ourselves? Are we working less and 
talking more? Have we lost sight of that pinnacle of achievement, the 
international representative game? 

At present there is still a big split between first grade players and 
the Juniors. 

Perhaps it is the Juniors that are not taking enough interest in the 
game? 

But surely the interest of young players can only be retained if 
there is efficient coaching, interesting and purposeful training. We must 
always be developing new and better techniques. They are paramount 
in inducing the interest of young players. 

There must be the incentive that will keep a junior training and 
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working on himself in order to fulfil the demand made on a first 
grade player. 

Our youngsters are not sufficiently recognised. They are not the part 
of the game that they should be. Except for training and playing our 
youngsters seldom see one another from one training day to another. 
There is no bond between the boys and the seniors in our clubs. 

The First Division clubs should be those that foster their own junior 
teams, teams catering for age groups, under fourteen and under 
eighteen. 

A competition should be run on the same lines as it was in Austria. 
There every club had a number of teams playing in the very same 
competitions as the Seniors played. When the games were played at 
such times the boys had the time to watch the Seniors in action. 

The senior players themselves should take a greater interest in the 
juniors; by coaching their teams, by appearing at their training, by 
advising and practising with the boys and showing a personal interest 
in them. Only then will a young player be stimulated to work on 
himself and carry on, trying to become equal to the senior, the same 
senior the boy admires and looks up to. 

Today I am proud of having been part of the Australian soccer 
scene for so many years. 

I remember the highlights, winning grand finals, being in Australian 
international sides, working with many talented and well-known sports¬ 
men. But I also remember the sad part of life suspension. Ironically 
it was effective while I became naturalised. 

I remember also the warring of different factions within the clubs; 
and committees that pretended to know the game, when they really 
should have been concerned with the administration. And committees 
that queried political affiliations; and queried the nationality of a 
player, and the personality of a player, when they should have 
evaluated every player according to his ability, the way he fitted into 
a team, the way he conducted himself as a sportsman on and off 
the field. 

However while I am sitting on the side-lines I have said many times 
and can only repeat again that the future of Australian soccer lies 
with the Juniors. 

They must have undivided attention. They are the coming genera¬ 
tion. They may be able to fulfil my earlier prediction, that one day 
Australia will become a great nation in soccer, as well-known as it has 
become all over the world for its many other sporting achievements. 

And now my reflections would not be complete without recording 
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my gratitude to all those who welcomed my family and I to this 
country; to all those who have been good and ardent supporters, all 
those who have become my friends and whose friendship I treasure. 

Perhaps I may yet be able to pass on to the Juniors the skills that 
I have acquired, so that I am able to see and to applaud again in 
them the game of soccer which means so much to me. 










From that l)ej?imiiiin Hiiiiiiit-viirlni'i 
played on the ContiiMMil in iilmuMi 
every country, in Knuland, lint 
United States, Soutli Amorlcn, 

North Africa, the Oricmt, Moxlcu, 
Russia, Australia and Nttw '/«tiil;inil 
and settled in Australia with his 
family 1958. 

In his seven active years lie playi'd 
with many major clubs in Sydiniy 
played in interstate, internatitinal 
and Test matches for NSW and 
Australia, and was player, playt'r/ 
coach, captain, captain/coa(th and 
trainer at various stages in Sydinty , 
but up to the end of his colourful 
playing career, he always rcmainod 
a Soccer player first and forenntsl, 
dedicated to the round leather ball. 


In preparation an authoritative, 
easily understandable Coaching 
Book! Again Leo Baumgartner 
joined the publishers ift:^ attemj)! 
to prepare a Coaching v®^ual, that 
makes Soccer comm;^^isible to 
young and old, plaj^nand spectator 
alike, to provideT^ the acutely 
apparent lack^ksuch a publication 



politan Area of Sydney, and 
thousands more throughout Australia 
New Zealand, Papua and New Guinea. 











































